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ABSTRACT 



This survey was conducted to determine how ARL (Association 
of Research Libraries) libraries are participating in extension/outreach 
through three objectives: identify the level of involvement; determine the 
types of outreach service, as well as user populations; and ascertain the 
impact on the library, including its financial donor programs. A secondary 
goal was to identify any major issues and trends related to 
extension/outreach. In the fall of 1997, the survey was distributed to 121 
ARL libraries, of which 61 (50%) responded. A copy of the questionnaire with 

a tabulation of responses is provided. The kit also contains representative 
documents, including: (1) policy and mission statements from the University 

of Hawaii, University of Kentucky; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
National Library of Medicine, Smithsonian Institution, and University of 
Tennessee; (2) promotional pamphlets from the University of Toronto; (3) 
cooperative library networks materials from the University of Michigan, Ohio 
State University, and Texas Tech University; (4) fee-based library services 
materials from the University of Michigan and University of New Mexico; (5) 
distance education materials from the University of Kentucky, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, and Texas Tech University; and (6) an evaluation and 
assessment report from Auburn University. SPEC Flyer 233 summarizes survey 
results. Contains the survey with results and a list of responding 
institutions. (Contains 20 references.) (DLS ) 
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Introduction 

Increasingly, universities are maximizing efforts to 
promote the positive impact of the university to external 
constituents and to help the public understand the significant 
benefits of research and other higher education contributions. 
In response to a competitive marketplace and reductions in 
traditional funding sources, many academic libraries are 
expanding the role of outreach to cultivate new advocates 
external to the university's traditional clientele. 

Definitions 

For the purpose of this survey, extension/outreach was 
defined as the provision of library services to clientele outside 
the university community, including both affiliated and 
unaffiliated remote users, and the service contributions 
provided by individual librarians outside the realm of their 
regular teaching, research, and job responsibilities. Library 
outreach was intentionally defined broadly to allow for 
variance in local institutional definitions, as well as the 
rapidly evolving concept of the virtual library. SPEC Kits 
have been published for Fee-Based Services (Kit #157, 1989) 
and the Role of Libraries in Distance Education (Kit #216, 1996). 
While this survey may overlap with these two, it is differen- 
tially broader in that the terms extension and outreach may or 
may not refer to fee-based services. Library outreach includes 
distance learning and education, but also includes provision 
of resources, expertise, collections, and services extended 
beyond the university community, i.e., not limited to faculty, 
staff, or students. Also, whereas outreach includes the land 
grant vision of education and information available to all 
state citizens, it has evolved to include collections, services, 
and programs provided to a broad range of constituencies on 
and off campus, often encompassing the global community. 

The purpose of this survey was to determine how ARL 
libraries are participating in extension/outreach through 
three objectives: (1) identify the level of involvement; (2) 
determine the types of outreach service, as well as user 
populations; and (3) ascertain the impact on the library, 
including its financial donor programs. A secondary goal of 
the survey was to identify any major issues and trends related 
to extension/outreach. Please note that the terms extension 
and outreach are used interchangeably in the following 
report. 
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Survey Results 

In the fall of 1997, the survey was distributed to 121 ARL 
libraries, of which 61 (50%) responded. Response rates varied 
somewhat for individual questions, i.e., not all participating 
libraries answered all the questions. 

Background. Thirty-six of the respondents indicated that 
the mission statements of their libraries include a component 
for outreach. Note that while some responding libraries do 
not have a mission statement on extension/outreach, they 
nonetheless provide services and perform activities that fulfill 
the definition. Of the 61 libraries that responded, only 11 are 
not involved in extension/ outreach services in any way. For 
42, a library department administers the extension/outreach 
program. In 37, the library funds the outreach services 
primarily through the operating budget. Other funding 
sources indicated by the respondents for extension/outreach 
services include a cost recovery or self-supporting operation, 
distance education and learning office, extension/ outreach 
office, friends of library, development/foundation office, and 
grants. 

Types of Services. ARL libraries are involved in a wide 
range of outreach programs. Reference and information 
services are the most heavily provided outreach library 
programs, followed by distance education, learning, and 
support; academic partnerships; and locally produced digital 
collections. Respondents report that the method most fre- 
quently used in promoting outreach services is the use of 
flyers and brochures, followed closely by home pages and 
word of mouth. Fifty-seven respondents maintain a home 
page, while 56 have a library catalog available to remote 
users, and 35 participate in a state-wide network of academic 
online catalogs. Access services provided to remote users 
include circulation of library materials, document delivery 
and direct interlibrary loan, and electronic reference services. 
Seven of the respondents noted that these services are only 
provided to the university community, i.e., faculty, staff, and 
students through distance education. 

Methods and Approaches. Twenty-eight respondents 
report telephone use as the most frequent point of contact for 
outside users, followed closely by onsite use or visits. Fifty- 
three respondents provide some non-fee-based services to 
outside users. For 39 of the respondents, affiliated users take 
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precedence over nonaffiliated users with respect to services 
provided. Four of the respondents noted that users receive 
assistance without regard to affiliation, only with respect to 
the no-fee services. Thirty -five of the respondents provide fee- 
based services, while 30 provide fee-based services to all who 
request them. 

Contributions of Individual Librarians. Twenty-seven 
of the respondents indicated that librarians at their institu- 
tions provide service to professional organizations outside the 
university in a wide variety of professions and disciplines. In 
25 of the libraries, librarians team with faculty in academic 
departments to provide extension services. Collaborations 
include continuing education classes for parents and teachers, 
Internet instruction, training for extension staff, developing 
web-based curriculum support, team instruction with 
cooperative extension, and library-centered programming. 
With 25 of the respondents indicating faculty status for 
librarians, 12 measure extension/outreach activities of 
individual library faculty for the purpose of promotion and 
tenure. Whereas 13 do not measure librarian participation in 
outreach, three of these noted that for most faculty outreach is 
an increasingly important role in their service units, primarily 
through remote reference services. 

Impact. Eighteen of the respondents reported that five 
percent or less of the total number of library users are exten- 
sion/outreach clientele. Only six of the respondents indicated 
that their libraries have statistics showing that increased gifts 
and revenues result from extension/outreach efforts. While 28 
of the respondents do not utilize benchmarks for extension/ 
outreach, six use ARL member institutions, two use land 
grant institutions, and one uses its respective university's 
extension department for benchmarks. 

Forty-four respondents noted a strain on limited re- 
sources as the most significant problem resulting from library 
extension/outreach efforts, followed by difficulty balancing 
primary users with outside clientele. However, for 33 of the 
respondents, the library staff perceived that the benefits 
outweigh the problems associated with extension/outreach 
services. Benefits perceived by staff include: 



Benefit Respondents 

Increase in the visibility of the library and its staff 35 

Opportunities to form new alliances and cultivate 
academic partnerships 27 

Broadening of library staff perspectives 19 

Encouraged innovation of library staff 18 



Issues and Trends 

Academic libraries have a long tradition of service to the 
public, including those not directly affiliated with the univer- 
sity. This is especially true with institutions that are land 
grant by statute, where there is a legal obligation to make 
education and information available to state citizens. More- 
over, the land grant mission is steadily evolving to an interna- 
tional and global community. While many libraries have not 
yet packaged outreach into a designated formal program, 
outreach is more manifest, especially with respect to the 
vision of the virtual library. This is evidenced by the projec- 
tion of a value-added web presence, the use of locally pro- 
duced digital collections, and other electronic resources. 

Current literature suggests that university libraries are 
forming new alliances on and off campus to develop com- 
monalities of interest and collaboration. In some cases this 
leads to significant grants and other alternative funding 
options. Services to off campus constituencies help show the 
significant role of the academic library and its need for 
support. Through outreach programs and services, libraries' 
are assisting their universities in educating the larger commu- 
nity about the practical benefits of the university to society. 

The breaking of clientele barriers and expanding of 
capabilities, through the promotion of research collections 
and services and expertise of librarians, indicate that the 
vision of the virtual library is alive and well. The concept of 
the virtual library, although still in its infancy, has been 
demonstrated through existence of homepages that highlight 
services and digital resources on library online catalogs in a 
significant number of responding libraries. Linking creative 
uses of technology with innovative approaches to broad- 
based user populations may move that concept further 
toward reality, as shown by cooperative resource sharing of 
networked electronic information sources in several regional 
wide area networks. Through such networks, libraries are 
poised to serve state citizens, as well as the scholarly world at 
large. 
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Systems and Procedures Exchange Center: 

Supporting Effective Library Management for 
Over Twenty Years 

Committed to assisting research and academic libraries in the continuous 
improvement of management systems, OLMS has worked with its constituents since 
1970 to seek the best practices for meeting the needs of users. The OLMS Information 
Services Program maintains an active publications program best known for its Systems 
and Procedures Exchange Center (SPEC) Kits. Through the OLMS Collaborative 
Research/ Writing Program, librarians work with OLMS staff in joint research and 
writing projects. Participants and staff work together in survey design, writing, and 
editing publications that provide valuable insights and management perspectives on 
emerging trends, issues, and concerns of the academic and research library community. 
Originally established as an information source for ARL member libraries, the SPEC 
program has grown to serve the needs of the library community worldwide. 

What Are SPEC Kits and Flyers? 

Published ten times per year, SPEC Kits and Flyers contain the most valuable, 
up-to-date information on the latest issues of concern to libraries and librarians today. 
SPEC Kits and Flyers are the result of a program of surveys on a variety of topics related 
to current practice and management of library programs in the ARL membership. The 
SPEC Flyer is a summary of the status of a current area of interest. It comments on the 
present situation, reports on the results of an ARL membership survey, and forecasts 
future trends. The SPEC Kit contains the SPEC Flyer and the best representative 
supporting documentation from the survey in the form of policy statements, handbooks, 
manuals, cost studies, user studies, procedure statements, planning materials, and issue 
summaries. A valuable feature of each SPEC Kit is its selected reading list containing the 
most current literature available on the topic for further study. 

Subscribe to SPEC Kits 

Subscribers tell us that the information contained in SPEC Kits and Flyers is 
valuable to a variety of users, both inside and outside the library. The documentation 
found in SPEC Kits is a good point of departure for research and problem solving. SPEC 
Kits and Flyers lend immediate authority to proposals and aid in setting standards for 
designing programs or writing procedure statements. SPEC Kits function as an 
important reference tool for library administrators, staff, students, and professionals in 
allied disciplines who may not have access to this kind of information. 

SPEC Kits and Flyers can be ordered directly from the ARL Office of Leadership 
and Management Services or through your library vendor or subscription agent. For 
more information, contact the ARL Publications Department at (202) 296-2296, fax (202) 
872-0884, or <pubs@arl.org>. Information on this and other OLMS products and 
services can be found on the ARL website <http://www.arl.org/>. The website for 
SPEC Kits and Flyers is <http: / / www.arl.org/spec/specdesc.html>. 
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Many university libraries are revisiting the role of outreach as universities expand efforts to promote the 
positive impact of their contributions to external constituents and try to help the public understand the 
significant benefits of research and other higher education contributions. These efforts include reaching out 
to external clientele and more responsiveness to the needs of public citizens. 

The purpose of this survey is to determine how ARL libraries are participating in this university outreach. 
The survey has three objectives: 1) identify the libraries involved in extension/outreach activities and the 
level of participation; 2) determine the types of services extended, as well as user populations; and 3) 
ascertain the impact of these services on the library, including its financial donor programs. A secondary 
goal of the survey is to identify any major issues and trends related to extension and outreach in ARL 
libraries. 

We encourage respondents to write comments pertinent to these issues as comments will help us understand 
the uniqueness of some of the programs. Thank you for your time and interest. 

Survey responses and documentation should be returned no later than October 1, 1997. 
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Spec Survey: 

The Role of ARL Libraries in Extension/Outreach 



Please note that not all survey participants responded to every question. As a result, individual questions 
have different response rates. Note also that only selected survey comments have been provided. Full 
detailed survey comments are available from the authors. 

Background 

la. Does your library's mission statement include a component for extension/ outreach? Note: 
extension/ outreach is defined as the provision of library services to clientele outside the university 
community, including remote users, and the service contributions provided by individual librarians 
beyond their regular teaching, research, and job responsibilities. 

Yes; please enclose copies of policies, (go to question 2) 36 

No (go to question lb) 21 

lb. Are you planning to begin an extension/ outreach program for library /information services in the 
near future? 

Yes (go to question 31) 1 

No (go to question 31) 4 

2. Does your library hold a policy statement in which outside users are clearly defined? 

Yes 28 

No 18 
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3 . 



Who administers your library's extension /outreach program (s)? 



Library; please specify which area, department, and resources. 42 

Access and information services 

Cooperative venture between the library, extension /outreach office, and distance 
education and learning 
Director's office and document delivery 
Extended university programs 

Fee-based, reference, friends of the library, and the development office 

Library outreach 

Part of regular library service 

Reference department 



Friends of library 6 

Distance education and learning office 5 

Extension/ outreach office 4 

Development /foundation office 3 



4. How are your library's extension /outreach services funded? Check all that apply. 

Library; please specify which area/department 37 

Absorb the cost in the operating budget 
Cost-recovery/self-supporting 
Grant funded by campus outreach grant 
Library acquisitions and staff /fiscal resources 
Library administration and cost-recovery 
Library general budget 

Part of budget for access and information services 
Restricted endowment and E & G funds 
No specific funding is allocated 



Cost recovery/self-supporting operation 15 

Distance education and learning office 6 

Extension /outreach office 5 

Friends of the library 5 

Grants 4 

Development/foundation office 3 
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Types Of Services 



5a. In what type(s) of extension/outreach programs is your library involved? Check all that apply. 



Reference and information services (including online database and patent searches) 42 

Distance education, learning, and support 19 

Academic partnerships 17 

Locally produced digital collection(s); please identify. 17 



Charvat Americas fiction database 
Discovery of insulin 
Documenting American South project 
G-7 documents 

Galston-Busoni music collections 
Hawaii/Pacific journal index 
Index to local newspaper 

K-12 partnership special collections supporting instruction for secondary students 
and faculty 

Scholars-in-schools program 
Smoky Mountain photographs 
Song index 
Southwest collection 
Special collections 

Consulting 15 

Service to professional organizations 10 

Continuing education 9 



5b. Specify the extension/ outreach services which you consider the most successful — for which you see 

the greatest demand at your institution. Can you also name the services that have been the least 
successful — for which you see the least demand? 

Most successful: Access to electronic information 

Borrowing and circulation of books 
Library instruction and workshops 
Patent search services 
Reference services 
Use of collections 
Web presence 

Least successful: Cost-recovery library services 

Database searching 

Email reference service 

Fee-based reference information service 
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6a. What methods does your library use to promote extension /outreach services? Check all that apply. 



http://riceinfo.rice.edu/Fondren/ 

http:/ / www. library.umass.edu/asklib.html 

http:/ /www. lib. ttu.edu/libinfo.htm 

http://www.oise.utoronto.ca/library/disted.html 

http://www.ruf.rice.edu/-fofl 

Word of mouth 26 

Correspondence 22 

Media; specify type. 9 

Friends newsletters and alumni newsletter 
Open house 

Presentations and workshops 
TV 

University publications 

6b. Which extension/outreach promotion methods have worked best for your institution? 
Most effective: Brochures, flyers, and newsletters 



Flyers and/or brochures 

Library /university home page; specify URL. 



33 

28 



Email 
Home page 
Interactive TV 
U.S. mail 
Word of mouth 



Least effective: 



Booths at state fair 
Varies 



7. 



Does your library maintain a home page? 



Yes 43 

Who is most responsible for its development and maintenance? Check all that apply. 



Committee 21 

University administration 13 

Systems /automation department 12 

Library administration 2 

Other 0 



No 0 



8. Is your library catalog available online to remote users? 

Yes; specify URL. 42 

http: / / acorn.library.vanderbilt.edu/ 

http:/ /libraries. colorado.edu/ 

http:/ /library. usc.edu/ 

http:/ / mncat2.lib.umn.edu/lum.run 

http: / / webpac.library.yale.edu/webpac/ orbis.htm 

http:// www.indiana.edu/ ~librcsd/db/ 

http: / / www.lib.aubum.edu/ 

http:/ / www. library. umass.edu/ 

http: / / www.lib.utk.edu/ 

http:/ / www.ohiolink.edu/ 

http:/ /www. siris.si.edu/ 

http:/ / www.uky.edu/libraries/ 

telnet connection via: http:/ / www2.hawaii.edu /lib/ 

telnet connection via: tn3270://notis.library.comell.edu 

No 0 
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Does your library participate in a state-wide network of academic online catalogs? 



Yes; name consortium and participating institutions. 



26 



The Boston Library Consortium (a region-wide consortium) 

CARL (University of Hawaii and the Bishop Museum, Hawaii Medical Library) 

Colorado Alliance of Research Libraries 

CUSS (Canadian University Serials Subscriptions) 

HARLiC (Houston Area Research Library Consortium) 

ILCSO (Illinois Library Computer Systems Organization includes 45 members and 
800 databases) 

LIBROS (includes University of New Mexico General Library, University of New Mexico 
Law Library, New Mexico Technical University, University of New Mexico 
Los Alamos, and the Sante Fe Institute) 

Network of Alabama Academic Libraries 

OhioLINK (over 40 public, private, and community colleges and universities plus the 
State Library of Ohio) 

State University Library Automation Network (Ball State University, Indiana State 
University, Purdue University, Indiana University, University of Notre Dame) 

TexShare 

Tri University Group of Libraries (University of Guelph, University of Waterloo, and 
Wilfrid Laurier University) 

UC MELVYL® (University of California, California State University, and numerous 
public libraries) 

VIVA (Virtual Library of Virginia includes University of Virginia, Old Dominion 

University, George Mason University, and Virginia Commonwealth University) 



Which access services does your library provide to remote users? Check all that apply. 



No 



15 



Circulation of library materials 
Direct interlibrary loan 
Document delivery 
Other; please specify. 



35 

29 

29 

14 



Access to resources and collections 
Electronic reference 
Reference services 
Research support 



Methods And Approach 



11. Which medium of communication does your library utilize for accepting requests from outside users? 
Check all that apply. 



Onsite 43 

Email 40 

Telephone 39 

Fax 38 

U.S. mail 37 

All of the above 35 



12. What is the most frequent point of contact for outside users at your library? Check all that apply. 



Telephone 21 

Onsite 19 

Email 9 

Fax 5 

U.S. mail 3 



13. Does your library provide any services free of charge to outside users? 



Yes; please check all that apply. 40 

Reference and information services 34 

Circulation of library materials 27 

Online database searching 23 

Document delivery 12 

Patent searching 12 

Trademark searching 11 

Continuing education 5 

Direct interlibrary loan 5 

Consulting 4 

Locally produced digital collection(s) 0 

All of the above 4 

No (go to question 15) 1 



No response 2 
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For which category or categories of users does the library provide free services? Check all that 
apply. 



Remote primary clientele, i.e., university affiliated faculty, staff, and students 38 

Alumni 34 

Business /industry 31 

Friends of the library 28 

General public/consumers 27 

Government officials 25 

K-12 teachers, students, and/or parents 25 

Medical/health professionals 25 

Lawyers/paralegals 23 

All of the above 25 



15. Do affiliated users take precedence over outside users with respect to services provided? 

Yes 39 

No 4 

Sometimes 2 

16. Does your library provide fee-based services? 

Yes 35 

No (go to question 18) 7 

17. Are the fee-based services provided to all who request them? 

Yes 30 

No 5 
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Contributions Of Individual Librarians 



18. Do librarians at your institution provide service to professional organizations? 

Yes; please specify examples. 27 

Active participation at conferences 
Historic research using resource materials 
Membership and service on committees 

Participation in professional organizations of various subject fields 

Reference and document delivery to government departments and other corporate members 
Support for accreditation reviews 

No 14 



19. Do librarians at your institution ever team with faculty in academic departments to provide 
extension/ outreach service? 

Yes; please specify examples. 25 

Meetings and phone consultations 

Offering classroom instruction for onsite sessions 

Offering workshops and conferences to local businesses 

Providing training for agricultural county extension agents and their clientele 
Team instruction with cooperative extension offices 

Working with faculty to develop web-based, multi-media curriculum support materials 
No (go to question 21) 13 



20. For which activities do librarians team with faculty in academic departments? Check all that 
apply. 



Forming academic partnerships 18 

Continuing education 17 

Grant writing 16 

Research 16 

Marketing 2 

No response 15 



21. Do librarians have faculty status at your institution? 



Yes 

No (go to question 23) 



25 

17 



22. Does your institution measure the extension /outreach activities of individual library faculty for the 
purposes of promotion and tenure? 

Yes 12 

No (go to question 24) 13 

23. What criteria does your library use for measuring the extension/ outreach activities of individual 
library faculty for the purposes of promotion and tenure? Please check all that apply. 



Level of participation in professional organizations 20 

Contributions toward developing and nurturing academic partnerships 17 

Peer review 16 

No response 19 



Impact 

24. Please approximate the percentage of total number of users that is your extension/ outreach clientele. 



5% or less 18 

6 to 20% 13 

21 to 30% 1 

31 to 40% 0 

41 to 50% 2 



25. Does your library have statistics that indicate whether or not it received increased gifts and/or 
revenues as a result of extension/ outreach efforts? 

Yes 6 

No (go to question 27) 32 

26. As indicated by your library statistics, please approximate the amount of increased gifts and/or 
revenues that your library received as a result of extension/ outreach efforts last fiscal year. 



$0 1 

$10,000 or less 2 

$11,000 to $50,000 0 

$51,000 to $100,000 1 

$101,000 to $250,000 1 

$250,000 or more 1 

$1-3 million 1 

Don't know/unable to provide 33 
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What are the benchmarks against which success in extension/ outreach at your library is measured? 
Check all that apply. 



ARL institution(s) 6 

Land grant institution(s) 2 

University's extension /outreach services 1 

Business and industry 0 

Do not utilize benchmarks 28 



What benefits, if any, does your library staff perceive as a result of your library's 
extension /outreach efforts? Check all that apply. 



Increase visibility of the library and its staff 35 

Provide opportunity to form new alliances and cultivate academic partnerships 27 
Broaden perspectives of library staff 19 

Encourage innovation of library staff 18 

Increase awareness of private sector/real world needs 13 

Provide opportunity to participate in and lead continuing education programs 13 

Provide collection development indicators 6 

Perceive no benefits 1 



What problems, if any, does your library staff perceive as a result of your library's 
extension /outreach efforts? Check all that apply. 



Strain on limited resources 34 

Difficulty balancing primary users with outside clientele needs 30 

Unreasonable expectations and/or demands of users 20 

Copyright issues 16 

Increase in lost books and/or delinquency 13 

Staff reluctance and/or resistance 6 

Perceive no problems 2 

No response 1 



If your library staff perceives both benefits and problems, do they believe that the benefits 
outweigh the problems overall? 

Yes 
No 

Do not perceive benefits and problems 



33 

2 

7 



If you would like to tell us something else about the extension /outreach programs and services at 
your institution, please write your comments below. 



a . Outreach has long been an integral part of our mission. It's hard to separate out many of the 
services and resources we provide. 

b. We consider the university community to be our students, staff, and faculty regardless of 
location. We, therefore, have remote users who are part of our university community in 
university distance education. 

c. We consider that our library web page is our most important outreach activity at present. 
Also, we are at work on digitizing projects for collections in our Southwest Collection and for 
the National Plutonium. 

d. This is a very interesting and timely topic. I don't believe our perspective on outreach 
services (primarily as part of our role to be a research institution for an international and 
global scholarly community in many disciplines) parallels the framework here which I 
understand to be support of distance learning programs or explicit entrepreneurial and remote 
service ventures. 

e. We have no plans to begin a formal outreach program. As a land grant university, we accept 
some responsibility for supporting the information needs of state citizens: we loan materials 
to all residents in the state; do not restrict access to any library; occasionally have high 
school classes use the library; have grant money to begin a spatial data library for the state, 
etc. However, these activities are not part of a formal program. 

f . Some outreach activities are due to a librarian's expertise being well known, e.g., our 
preservation librarian and archivist often provide free consultations to community groups. 
However, we do not promote their services. 



Responding Institutions 



University of Alabama 

University of Alberta 

Auburn University 

Brigham Young University 

University of British Columbia 

Brown University 

University of Califomia-Davis 

University of California-Irvine 

University of California-Santa Barbara 

Center for Research Libraries 

University of Chicago 

University of Colorado 

Colorado State University 

Cornell University 

Florida State University 

Georgetown University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

University of Guelph 

University of Hawaii 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

Laval University 

University of Manitoba 

University of Maryland 

University of Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

McGill University 

University of Michigan 



Michigan State University 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

National Agricultural Library 

National Library of Canada 

National Library of Medicine 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

University of New Mexico 

New York University 

University of North Carolina 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma State University 

University of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State University 

Purdue University 

Rice University 

Smithsonian Institution 

University of Southern California 

State University of New York at Stony Brook 

University of Tennessee 

University of Texas 

Texas A&M University 

Texas Tech University 

University of Toronto 

Vanderbilt University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Washington University 
Yale University 
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Introduction 



Policy and Mission Statements 

University of Hawaii. A Strategic Plan for Library Services , 1996-2000 is an example of a 
comprehensive plan and policy statement that includes library extension/ outreach services. Also included in 
the plan is the library membership fee schedule, an important component of a successful library 
extension/ outreach program. 

University of Kentucky. University of Kentucky Libraries' strategic planning and policy statement 
appears because of its simplicity. The statement conveys clarity of vision and mission for its libraries. There 
is also a strong focus and commitment to the provision of library extension /outreach services within the state 
and beyond, which is probably typical of any land-grant library. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT). Here are examples of a mission statement and outside 
users policy that have a commitment to furthering scholarship within the institution and beyond. 

National Library of Medicine (NLM). NLM provides distinguished and highly successful library 
outreach services, programs, and initiatives. It is a pioneer in this area. Among the sample documentation is 
a fact sheet that records outreach activities for the year. There is also a long-range strategic planning 
document. This is one of the few outreach programs noted in the survey that conducts both retrospective 
review and long-range planning. 

Smithsonian Institution. The mission statement of the Smithsonian Institution libraries shows a 
commitment to the information needs of scholars locally, nationally, and internationally. Accordingly, 
these libraries actively contribute to the advancement of scholarly communication in all forms, including 
the provision of access to information through a virtual library for all categories of users. 

University of Tennessee. Innovative, risk-taking, evolving, challenging, and yet supportive, 
diverse, and open are among the goals outlined in the Mission and Strategic Plan 1996-1997. This document is 
an example of an active library and information service program that embraces extension/ outreach 
activities for all constituencies, including the global community. 

Promotional Pamphlets 

University of Toronto. A range of promotional pamphlets that highlight library outreach services 
are provided. The promotional materials cover: document delivery services; services and collections 
available to alumni, educators, and distance education students; library membership and borrowing 
privileges for the public; and the rare books, manuscripts, and special collections. Note that the rare book 
library has an active donor and friends group. 
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Cooperative Library Networks 

University of Michigan. Digital Library Program Outreach Activities documents a collaborative 
program between the library and the academic departments at the University of Michigan. This initiative 
created a campus-wide network including 2,000 journals, 20,000 humanities texts, and 10,000 visual images, 
as well as a variety of digital library projects. Two other electronic outreach projects appear in the 
documentation for the University of Michigan. A community information partnership between Michigan's 
public libraries and the University of Michigan Library resulted in MLink, a convenient system for the 
state's communities to access the university’s expansive collections. And in 1995, MLink joined with the 
Library of Michigan and Merit, Inc., to form the Michigan Electronic Library (MEL), an online information 
system that provides residents of Michigan with no-charge access to basic resources over the Internet. 

Ohio State University. This tabulation of outreach activities for 1996-97 provides an example of 
how ARL libraries may need to record outreach activities. The table shows patterns in use of collections, 
resources, and services and enables the library to easily identify services that are in high demand or those 
areas which may need more efforts. 

Texas Tech University. TexShare is representative of outreach services that are a result of 
collaborative efforts of numerous libraries that belong to a state-wide library network. Through the creation 
of a state-wide network, the participating libraries are able to reach and serve more users with more 
resources than a single institution could. 

Fee-Based Library Services 

University of Michigan and University of New Mexico. Fee-based library services are one way in 
which libraries respond to requests for services from remote or outside users. Promotion of fee-based library 
services helps to convey the range of library services available to the wider community. 

Distance Education and Learning 

University of Kentucky, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, and Texas Tech University. The materials 
from these three universities provide examples of library and information services aimed at distance 
education students. Students enrolled in off-campus courses have become an increasing segment of the student 
population at most universities. Some libraries are responding proactively to the needs of off-campus 
students by providing carefully coordinated services, library personnel, and information sources targeting 
remote students. Projections show that distance students will become a significant proportion of the student 
populations of higher education institutions in the 21st century. 
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Evaluation and Assessment 



Auburn University. Report of the University Outreach Strategic Planning Committee , 1996 , is an 
example of strategic planning specifically for university outreach. Coordinated by the office of the vice 
president and associate provost for university outreach at Auburn, this report provides clear quantifiable 
measures for outreach functions performed by faculty, along with teaching and research. Through such 
measures built on the university's land-grant mission. Auburn promotes and supports excellence in 
extension/outreach. This document is relevant to librarians at Auburn because they have faculty status. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The University of Hawaii at Manoa 
Library is the only major research 
library in the State of Hawaii and is 
now the 41st largest research library in 
the nation. Over the past 90 years the 
Library has acquired comprehensive 
collections that serve as a foundation 
for all of the University’s teaching and 
research programs. The unique 
strengths of the humanities and social 
sciences collections record the 
experiences and contributions of 
individuals, cultures and nations that 
inhabit the Hawaiian, Asian and Pacific 
regions. Our science collections are 
broadly based, as is appropriate for the 
number of science bachelors, masters 
and PhD programs offered at UHM. 

Growth in the production and 
distribution of knowledge and 
information has accelerated over the 
last half century. The power of 
computing, telecommunications and 
networks has revolutionized our access 
to and use of these resources. As 
part of the nation’s community of 
research libraries, UHM Library has 
been adapting methods and services in 
order (1) to provide access to a wider 
array of knowledge resources, (2) to 
share and preserve collections, (3) to 
offer direct services to people via 
electronic networks, and (4) to operate 
more efficiently. 



Over 40,000 people enter the Hamilton 
and Sinclair library buildings each week 
in the academic year, making the 
Library the most active learning center 
on campus. This level of activity along 
with the pace of change is challenging 
to people, institutions and resources. 
The UHM Library anticipates and faces 
these challenges as it defines its 
strategic plan for the next four years. 
The University and the Library must 
address the following key issues if we 
are to fulfill our mission of service to 
the university community, the people of 
Hawai’i and the worldwide scholarly 
community. These priority issues are: 

* Restoration of funding to support 
the purchase of books, journals and 
the licensing of access to digitized 
information resources. 

* Resolution of the stalemate 
regarding the provision of additional 
space for library collections, services 
and reader stations. 

* Return of library faculty positions 
so that the library instruction 
program can be restored. Return of 
funding for student assistants so that 
library building hours can be 
increased. 

* Provision of equipment 
replacement funds so that the library 
can upgrade and add public access 
to networked information services. 
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MISSION 



VALUES 
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The Library is an active participant in the teaching, research and service 
missions of the University. Its resources and services are designed to 
nourish and enhance all University programs, especially the University's 
areas of excellence. As part of the University, the Library prepares 
students to enter and function in the information age. For the citizens of 

* Hawai-i and the worldwide scholarly community, it supports information 
needs and intellectual inquiry. 

In fulfilling this mission, the Library selects, acquires, organizes, 
preserves, and provides intellectual and physical access to collections 
in a wide range of formats. The Library fosters the sharing of resources 
among all UH system campus libraries. It facilitates access to 

* collections held by other academic institutions, government agencies 
and commercial providers of information. Electronically connected to 
information resources throughout the world, the Library contributes to 
global networked information resources, and provides assistance and 
education in information retrieval. 

To carry out its mission, the Library provides services and access to 
collections in the Hamilton and Sinclair library buildings. 



The Library is a gathering place - promoting dialogue, encouraging 
inquiry, protecting intellectual freedom, and fostering lifelong learning 
and study. Library services support a variety of learning styles and 
recognize individual differences. 

The University of Hawari at Manoa Library seeks to anticipate and 
efficiently meet the needs of the University community. Quality service 
manifests itself in user-friendly systems, a dynamic instructional 
program, and an ongoing program of evaluation and feedback. The 
Library actively promotes high service standards through staff education 
and training, and recognition of excellence. 

The Library encourages Ubrary faculty and staff to be creative, flexible 
and innovative. Collective and collaborative decision-making and team 
efforts, as well as individual contributions and achievements, are 
respected. We promote willingness to experiment, and learn from our 
experiences. We value open communication and encourage a climate 
of respect among all staff members. 
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As technology revolutionizes scholarly communication, the Library is 
participating in the engineering of major advances in the preservation, 
storage and delivery of information. However, the Library must also 
continue to add to its rich print and media collections. This traditional 
role will be greatly enhanced by digital library services, where a broad 
range of information is accessible directly to the user via computer 
networks. These efforts will also support the University’s distance 
education initiatives. 

As the only research library in Hawai’i, the Library must be a leader in 
information management and the creative use of new technologies. The 
faculty and staff of the Hamilton and Sinclair Libraries play a critical role 
in the development of quality information services for the University’s 
academic programs. 

With facility upgrades and the state-of-the-art Hamilton Phase III 
addition, which is the number one new building priority for the Manoa 
campus, our community will enjoy spaces designed for collaborative 
and individual research and learning. Hawai’i will be connected to 
world-wide information resources, and collections will be well- 
maintained, bibliographical ly controlled", and easily accessible. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES PROGRAM 



Strategic Initiatives 



Strengthen Academic Partnerships 

Enhance and Preserve Library Collections in All Formats 

Meet Needs of Library Users and Teach Them to Effectively Use Scholarly 
Resources and Information Systems 

Build Digital Library Services and Operations 

Provide Physical Facilities that Support People, Collections and Information 
Technology 

Develop Private and Grant Funding for Library Collections, Information 
Technology and Library Faculty and Staff Development 

Support and Empower Library Staff 

Maintain the Library’s Role Beyond the Manoa Campus 
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Strengthen Academic Environment: Academic programs, 

Pa rtn ers h i ps curricular content and instructional 

methods are changing. The student 
population is diverse, information 
technologies are rapidly and dramatically 
affecting University services, distance 
education, classroom instruction, and 

libraries. 

In order that the Library organization 
remain effective and supportive of the 
teaching and research efforts of the 
University, strong partnerships must be 
nourished between Library faculty and 
teaching faculty. 



Strong partnerships will be maintained with the University’s schools, colleges, academic departments, 
centers, institutes and Information Technology Services. To help prepare students for life and 
employment in the information age, the Library will work within these partnerships to develop 
innovative strategies incorporating information skills into the general curriculum. Collaboration with 
Manoa programs and other UH system campuses will strengthen the Library’s partnership in the 
teaching, research, and service missions of the University. 

The Library will therefore: 

Appoint librarians to serve as active liaisons to all academic units. 

* Integrate library instruction into the curriculum by creating partnerships 
between librarians and instructional faculty. 

Strengthen the cooperation already in place with colleges, institutes and 
centers within the University, and with such support units as Information 
Technology Services, the Center for Instructional Support, KOKUA, and the 
College bf Continuing Education. 

Implement the Teaching Library concept by increasing accessibility of library 
classrooms to instructional faculty. 
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Enhance and Preserve Library 
Collections in All Formats 



Environment: There will be an increasing 
availability of and demand for electronic 
databases, journals and digital full texts. 
However, for the foreseeable future, most 
publications will only appear in print on paper. 
Strong print collections, therefore, are the heart 
of a research library. They are especially vital 
in Hawai’i where the closest compa rabl e 
research library is 2,400 miles away. 
Furthermore, much of this Library's unique 
research material comes from parts of the 
world where advanced information technology 
has not yet penetrated and the transition to 
digital formats is years away. The Library must 
preserve the historical record of Hawai’i and 
the Pacific as its contribution to the national 
historical record. The cost of scientific and 
technical publications is increasing beyond 
normal rates of inflation. At the same time, 
Library funding as a percentage of campus 
expenditures is dropping. 



The Library will collect, organize and preserve materials in an expanding array of formats. 
The collections, including rare and unique materials, will be built based on the educational 
and research needs of the University community. They will be represented in the Library’s 
online systems in a timely manner. Traditional ownership of print-based information will be 
balanced with access to external resources both through document exchange with other 
libraries and electronically through workstations and networks. 



The Library will therefore: 

Seek a restoration of funding and an ongoing commitment from the University Administration 
so that the Library can maintain support for journals, books, and access to an expanding array 
of electronic resources. 9 

Continue to consult with faculty and researchers to develop a policy for building collections 
based on the University’s teaching and research requirements. As the library defines levels for 
building collections, so will it take into consideration the availability of electronic resources. 

Expand Library’s online catalog to provide access to external electronic resources as well as to 
locally available collections. 

Align the library's preservation program with collection development policy revisions. 

Work with other university research libraries to preserve and share unique scholarly collections. 

Promote our unique collections of primary research materials through publication, exhibitions, 
and public lectures, and through the encouragement of scholarship. 
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Meet Needs of Library Users 
and Teach Them to Effectively 
Use Scholarly Resources and 
Information Systems 



Environment In the 21st century, citizens 
must be lifelong learners able to access, select, 
evaluate and create information. Each year 
thousands of undergraduate and graduate 
students enter this University requiring in-depth 
assistance with increasingly sophisticated 
information technologies and services. Prior to 
1995 librarians annually taught conceptual and 
technical skills to 6,000 students in all 
disciplines. 

Instructional faculty testify that access to the 
library and its collections are fundamental 
requirements. They emphatically state that 
they rely on working with library faculty, as 
information professionals, to teach students 
information retrieval methodologies and to 
serve as an essential source of the faculty's 
professional development. 



Library faoutty and staff will offer a broad spectrum of innovative and personalized services that 
contribute to the education of students and the creation of knowledge. The Library will provide 
convenient, self-initiated services that will prepare students to be self-sufficient and independent lifelong 
learners. 

The Library will therefore: 

* Seek restoration of staffing and library budgets so that reference and 
instructional services and building hours can be returned to pre-1994 levels. 

* Consolidate service points so that they are more convenient and efficient for 
Library users. 

* Restore instructional programs to teach students information retrieval skills. 

* Provide adaptive equipment and space for students with disabilities. 

Provide more efficient, user-initiated electronic services that allow users to self- 
checkout and renew library materials, and request Interirbrary Loan and the 
delivery of documents. 

Implement alternative reference services such as online reference and in- 
depth consultation by appointment. 
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Build Digital Library Services Environment: Information technology is 

and Operati ons fundamentally altering teaching and research. 

Regardless of location, students and faculty 
expect convenient access to electronic 
resources such as online library catalogs, 
digital full-text literature, and image databanks. 
Information can now be acquired and delivered 
on paper, in electronic form, or as on-demand 
fax documents. Some primary sources are 
already becoming available only online. For 
example, by the end of 1998 , the US. 
government wifi distribute all new federal 
documents in electronic form only. The library 
must transform these options into a cohesive 
and responsive set of services. 



Organization of intellectual and cultural resources is one of the library’s most vital contributions to the 
enterpnse of research and education. To perform this critical role, the Library depends on recurring 
investment in advanced, sustainable, computerized systems and on coordination of electronic resource 
allocation. Access to electronic resources will be designed to meet the needs of users and enhance 
their productivity. Digital information will be presented through an interface that is flexible, powerful 
easy to use, and available from computer workstations in the Library, in campus offices, classrooms 
and dorm (tones, and off campus. Students and faculty will use library computer workstations with 
network connections to locate and manipulate the information they need. 



The Library will therefore: 

* Seek equipment funding to replace 125 text terminals with computer 
workstations and network connections. 

* Design a Library World Wide Web interface to ad Library electronic services 
(library catalog, CD ROM databases, and the Internet). 

Provide responsive support to people using equipment and software. 

Coordinate electronic resource allocation, licensing, and subscription 
management across library departmental and UH campus boundaries. 

Design software to search more than one or all UH system library catalogs at a 
time and to direct search results to print or e-mail. 

Make library processing and fiscal operations less labor intensive and more 
efficient through advances in automation. 

Enable faculty and students to place online reservations for multimedia 
items and the equipment or facilities needed to use these items. 

Implement a system for digitizing non-book course readings assigned by 
instructors in order to give students easier and broader access to this material. 
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Provide Physical Facilities that 
Support People, Collections 
and Information Technology 



Environment The University of Hawaii at 
Manoa Library has run out of space to house 
collections and provide adequate user services. 
Woefully inadequate climate control 
contributes to insect infestations and annual 
outbreaks of mold at Sinclair Library. At 
Hamilton, space to house collection growth will 
be filled by the end of 1997. The Library will 
continue to advocate for quality facilities that 
meet the educational and research needs of 
University students and faculty. We are 
committed to adapting our facilities to support 
changing patterns of teaching, to optimizing 
the use of new technologies, and to providing 
for long-term growth and preservation of the 
collections. 



The concept of the library as a physical place, a "commons," remains vital, even as it is enhanced by 
the development of the virtual library. The Hamilton and Sinclair Libraries are places for research, 
instruction, quiet study, and social and cultural enrichment for the campus and the community. In the 
future, the Hamilton and Sinclair Library buildings will be fully wired for public connections to the 
campus and worldwide information networks. This will provide students with access to specialized 
information equipment that is beyond the ability of individuals to provide for themselves. An inviting 
environment, including enhanced lighting and air conditioning, and ergonomically designed furniture 
and equipment, will also be provided. 



The Library will therefore: 



Pursue Hamilton Phase III construction and plan a Library Annex for high density 
storage of collections. 

Provide safe, secure and environmentally adequate physical conditions to house 
collections. 

Improve facilities and equipment to serve students, including those with disabilities. 

Reconfigure existing space to maximize service effectiveness and accommodate 
people and collections. 

Renovate and air-condition the Sinclair building to preserve collections and optimize 
building use. 

Create or adapt physical spaces to accommodate group study and the new 
collaborative learning styles. 
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Develop Private and Grant 
Funding for Library Collections, 
Information Technology and 
Library Faculty and Staff 
Development 



Environment: The University of Hawaii at 
Manoa Library must took to additional funding 
beyond that provided by State and federal 
sources for support of collections, staff 
development and enhanced information 
technology systems. 



The Library will work closely with the Associates of the University of Hawai’i at Manoa Library (its 
Friends' group) and the UH Foundation to develop private sources of funding. The Library will seek to 
increase funding to carry out its mission and to support the strategic initiatives of the Library Services 
Program. 



The Library will therefore: 



Establish a robust program for fund-raising in connection with the University’s 
comprehensive development campaign and the University of Hawaii 
Foundation. 

Write funding proposal statements that reflect University Library fund-raising 
priorities. 

Support library faculty members in their grant-seeking endeavors. 



O 
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Sypjpoot amid! Emnip@w@ir 
Library Staff 



Environment These are times of constant 
change for library faculty and staff. Ever more 
sophisticated information technologies offer 
new options for the provision of services and 
for performing library operations. Continuous 
learning is required for library staff to respond 
to these changes. 



i«awi H ictus uutcuy-wiue snnovaqon. 




The Library wiii therefore: 

Meet essential library-wide workload demands by reorganizing staff and 
operations after evaluating use of services and workflow. 

Continue efforts to recruit and retain a library faculty and staff reflecting the 
diverse ethnic backgrounds of the students and community it serves. 

Foster an environment of trust and open communication among staff members 
through multiple communication channels. 

Provide opportunities for professional growth for all leveis of library faculty and 
staff. 

Offer ongoing library orientation and continuous training programs. 
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Maintain the Library’s Role 
Beyond the Manoa Campus 



Environment: The UHM Library is steward to 
significant research collections. It has an 
obligation to make these unique resources 
available to heal, regional, national and 
international scholarly communities. 

The Library will continue to invest in mutually 
beneficial partnerships with other system 
campus libraries, and other research libraries 
within the Pacific region and the nation. 




for the University community and the citizens of Hawaii We will collaborate with public, private and 
commerce institutions throughout the State, nation, and internationally, to augment resources 
available to the University community, to obtain the most advantageous licensing of online access ai 
to contnbute to the body of scholarly knowledge accessible worldwide. 

The Library will therefore: 



Enter into agreements with libraries in Hawaii, the region, and the nation to 
define shared responsibilities for the provision of services, cooperative 
collection development and document exchange. 

Maintain and develop the centralized UHCARL automated library catalog 
mainframe applications and operations for use by all UH campuses and private 
academic libraries using this platform. 

Participate in the development of information technology policy for the UH 



Continue to fulfill its role as a partner with other planning groups and state 
agencies in the distribution of information to the citizens of Hawaii. 

Promote system-wide interlibrary loan and document delivery services and 
delivery of course materials for distance education programs. 



system. 
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This strategic plan incorporates the ideals, vision and effort of many individuals and groups within the 
Library. Included were the members of the Library Department Heads Group and members of Library 
task forces which were established to study specific issues and to recommend directions and actions. 
Advice and counsel was solicited and received from the members of the UH Manoa Faculty Senate 
Library Committee. This plan will also be reviewed by members of the Executive Board of the 
Associates of the University of Hawai'i at Manoa Library, the friends’ group that supports the Library's 
development program. 

University Librarian John Haak 

Administrative Council: 

Associate University Librarian Jean Ehrhom 

Head of Public Services Paula Mochida 

Head of Library Systems and Network Services lindy Naj 

Head of Collections Services and Support Carol Schaafsma 



Library Department Heads Group 
Library Replanning Steering Committee 
Library Task Forces on: 

Communication Across Organizational Boundaries 
Collection Decisions 
Patron Needs 

Staff Training and Development 
Technology Changes 



Advisors: 



UHM Library faculty and staff 

Manoa Faculty Senate Library Committee 
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Cards Available to Non-UH Affiliated Users 

Effective: July 1, 1997 ! 




Associate Membership 


Community 


Hawaii State/City 
Agencies 


Research Organizations 


Criteria 

to 

Get Card 

i 


• 18 years of age 

• Formal photo ID 


• 18 years of age 

• One of the Following: 

- Hawaii Driver's 
License 

- Hawaii State ID 

- Kingdom of Hawaii 

- Military ID 


• Letterhead from the 
department, signed by 
a fiscal or other 
authorized officer 

• Social Security 
Number of up to two 
individuals. 


• Memorandum of 1 

understanding con- j 

tract i 

1 

• Formal photo ID for ! 

each individual i 

• Social Security j 

Number j 

t 


Cost 


1 year $65.00 

$25.00 of the $65.00 is 
tax deductible 


6 months $30.00 

1 year $60.00 

For Hawaii residents 60 
years and older: 

6 months $20.00 

1 year $30.00 


First two cards Free 
Additional cards $50.00 


First two cards $110.00 
Additional cards 50.00 


Borrowing Privileges 


25 items 


10 items 


10 items 


10 items 


Renewal of Items 


1 time only 


1 time only 


1 time only 


1 time only 


WongAV Privileges 


$23.00 per item 


$23.00 per item 


$23.00 per item 


$23.00 per item 


Replacement Fee 
for Lost or Stolen Cards 


$5.00 per card 


$5.00 per card 


$5.00 per card 


$5.00 per card 


Card Issued 


Immediately 
upon payment 


Immediately 
upon payment 


7 days after receiving 
signed department 
letterhead 


7 days after payment 
and contract is 
received 


Eligible for Borrowing 
at the Following 
Campuses Only 


UH Manoa Campus 


UH Manoa Campus 
UH Hilo Campus 
UH West Oahu Campus 
Maui Community College 
Kauai Community 
College 


UH Manoa Campus 
UH Hilo Campus 
UH West Oahu Campus 
Maui Community College 
Kauai Community 
College 


UH Manoa Campus 
UH Hilo Campus 
UH West Oahu Campus 
Maui Community College 
Kauai Community 
College 


Services Not Available 

O 

lFRIC 


Interlibrary Loans, CLIC 
Lab, Group Study 
Rooms, Lockers 


Interlibrary Loans, CLIC 
Lab, Group Study 
Rooms, Lockers 

— rv 


Interlibrary Loans, CLIC 
Lab, Group Study 
Rooms, Lockers 


Interlibrary Loans, CLIC 
Lab, Group Study 
Rooms, Lockers 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY LIBRARIES 



OUR VISION: 

We will be a leading user-centered provider of information resources and services, 
continually anticipating and responding to all information needs and expectations. 



OUR VALUES: 

TEAMWORK 

• - We achieve better results through cooperation and collaboration. 

• - We commit to creating an environment that encourages working together. 

CREATIVITY 

9 - We are open to innovative ideas and flexible solutions. 

© - We believe that life-long learning is essential. 

INTEGRITY 

© - We believe open and honest communication promotes trust. 

® - We adhere to the highest standards of personal and professional integrity. 

© - We value the trust placed in us by both our colleagues and users and we believe 

that to maintain trust we must be trustworthy. 

SERVICE 

© - We strive to seek out our users' needs. 

® - We provide quality services that meet or exceed our users' expectations. 

@ - We strive to serve library employees as well as we serve our users. 

RESPECT 

© - We hold in high regard the strengths that individuals bring to the library 
© - We value an open, accepting, and diverse environment for employees and users, 
o - We treat users and employees with kindness, consideration and compassion. 



OUR MISSION 

As the major research library in the Commonwealth, we provide comprehensive access to 
information essential to teaching, research, and service at the University of Kentucky, 
through our human resources and maximum use of technology. As library staff meets these 
needs for the University community, we extend information services to the Commonwealth 
and make unique holdings available to the world. 



UK LIBRARIES - 1997/98 INITIATIVES 

I. EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT 

Train and educate library employees in teamwork and information technology. 
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II. TRANSFORMATION TO TEAMS 

Focus on development of shared vision and goals; team-based resource allocation; and 
building team culture. 

III. USER-CENTERED SERVICES 

Involve users and library employees in the creation and improvement of library services. 
Strengthen communication with users, including documentation of our services and access 
to holdings and with special emphasis on electronic resources. Collaborate with other 
institutions to enhance services to our users. 

IV. FACILITIES 

Complete and open William T. Young Library . Work on Phase II (King and information 
centers) building projects. 



URL: http://www.uky.edu/Libraries/lcvision.html 




UNIVERSITY 
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MIT LIBRARIES MISSION STATEMENT 



To provide high quality services and collections to meet the 
needs of MIT's education and research programs. To provide 
a place conducive to discovery and self-education outside 
the classroom and laboratory. To share with the scholarly 
world at large the unique information resources of the MIT 
Libraries. To take an active role in cooperative efforts 
that insure access to and preservation of information 
resources for scholarly research. 



A number of things are inherent in this statement. First is an acceptance 
that we cannot strive for self-sufficiency. Our ability to provide access to 
information is necessarily linked to national and international programs in 
information technology and the preservation of scholarly information. 

Secondly, our future depends heavily on the ability to apply technology 
effectively both to fill the information needs of users and to control the 
costs involved in operating a large research library. 

For the foreseeable future, the Libraries will continue to maintain large 
print collections, particularly in support of the literature dependent 
disciplines, while moving ahead in providing technology based information 
services. It will be extremely important that we maintain close contact with 
our users - the faculty, research staff, graduate and undergraduate students - 
to identify their information needs and to tailor services to meet these. 

Finally, a major part of our mission will continue to be to provide a place 
for independent study and learning. Our ability to do this relates strongly 
to our ability to provide space that is conducive to research and study. 

In order to carry out this mission, the Libraries undertake a number of 
important programs: 

* Serve as a gateway to national and international 
information resources; 

* Provide access to information and materials in any format, 
especially electronic formats; 

* Provide a variety of services geared both to sophisticated 
and unsophisticated information users; 

* Develop and manage collections of materials which support 
the research and educational programs of the Institute; 

* Organize, arrange and preserve materials in logical and 
rational ways so that they can be found and used; 

* Maintain administrative systems which allow the MIT 
Libraries to function efficiently; 

* Provide an environment in which staff can reach high 
levels of achievement through development of their skills. 
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Services to Outside Users 



MIT Libraries 
Document Services 
Room 14-0551 
77 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02139-4307 

617-253-5668 
617-253-1690 (fax) 
docs@mit.edu (email) 
http://libraries.mit.edu/docs 

The MIT Libraries' primary 
purpose is to support the 
teaching, research, and schol- 
arly activities of the MIT com- 
munity. Reference assistance 
for outside users is limited, and 
access to some resources is 
restricted to members of the 
MIT community. 

Inquiries about library services 
may be directed to Document 
Services, Room 1 4-0551 , 253- 
5668. 



Library Use 



Access To Collections 
It is the policy of the MIT 
Libraries to provide access 
for all categories of users to 
open stack collections, gov- 
ernment document depository 
collections, and the Institute 
Archives. Visitors are wel- 
come to use the libraries. In- 
dividuals without MIT Library 
borrowing privileges must reg- 
ister at the circulation desk of 
the library they are using. To 
use the Retrospective Collection 
(RSC) Building N57, please 
telephone 253-7040 for an 
appointment. 

Borrowing Privileges 
Visitors: $500 
MIT alumni: $150 

Library Privilege Cards permit 
holders to use all libraries in the 
MIT Library system, and to 
borrow materials, except peri- 
odicals, theses, and reserve 
materials, in accordance with 
library policy. Cards are issued 
to individuals and are not 
transferable. 



Privilege cards may be pur- 
chased at Document Services 
(address above). To apply by 
mail, please include your 
name, social security num- 
ber, telephone, business ad- 
dress, and home address. MIT 
alumni/ae are asked to give 
class affiliation. Payment may 
be made by check payable to 
MIT, or by credit card (VISA, 
American Express, MasterCard; 
include card number, card- 
holder name and expiration 
date). Organizations may send 
a purchase order or letter au- 
thorizing the MIT Libraries to 
invoice them. 



Services 



Reference and Information 
Staff will assist outside users 
with the online catalog, answer 
location questions, refer users 
to library collections and ser- 
vices at MIT and in the Boston 
area, and provide brief infor- 
mation in response to queries. 
Full reference service is pro- 
vided in the use of government 
document depository collec- 
tions. The Libraries do not pro- 
vide research service to users 
not affiliated with MIT, except 
as noted below in the Com- 
puterized Literature Search 
Service. 

Electronic Services 
Electronic resources are 
available in all library units, 
with each unit providing ac- 
cess to databases related to 
its subject collections. Prefer- 
ence for use of locally-mounted 
databases is given to MIT 
users, with the exception of 
government document de- 
pository items, which are made 
equally available to all users. 
Access to some databases is 
restricted to members of the MIT 
community. 

Check with the reference desk 
at the appropriate library for 
details. Barton, the MiT Librar- 
ies’ online catalog, is available 
to the general public through 
the Web, by telnet to library. 
mit.edu, or by dialup. For de- 
tails, see the MIT Libraries 
guide Remote Access to Barton. 
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Telephone Assistance 
Telephone service is limited. 
Priority is given to patrons in 
the library; telephone requests 
are handled in the ,order re- 
ceived. 

Document Services 
(information above) 
Document Services offers 
document delivery and inter- 
library lending, and maintains 
public copiers and microform 
printers in all the libraries. Out- 
side users may purchase copy 
cards through Document Ser- 
vices or at the Barker, Dewey, 
Hayden, and Rotch Library 
Circulation Desks. No MIT 
affiliation is needed to use 
these services. 

Computerized Literature 
Search Service (CLSS) 

Room 14S-M48 
253-7746 (phone) 
clss@mit.edu (email) 
http://libraries.mit.edu/clss 
CLSS offers fee-based access 
to hundreds of externally 
available databases. Litera- 
ture searches, conducted by 
information specialists, may 
be arranged by phone or 
email. Service is limited to 
individual alumni/ae and 
members of MIT's Industrial 
Liaison Program. 



Categories of Use 



MIT Alumni/ae 
May purchase Library Privilege 
Cards for $150 per year (see 
Borrowing Privileges above). 

Visiting Researchers 
May purchase Library Privilege 
Cards for $500 per year (see 
Borrowing Privileges above). 

Boston Library Consortium 
(BLC) 

Boston College 
Boston Public Library 
Boston University 
Brandeis University 
Brown University 
Marine Biological Laboratory 
- Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution 



Massachusetts State Library 
Northeastern University 
Tufts University 
University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley College 



Students and faculty of BLC 
institutions may obtain MIT 
Library cards with borrowing 
privileges upon presentation of 
their BLC identification card at 
the Hayden Circulation Desk, 
Room 14S-100, 160 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, Monday- 
Friday, 9-5. 

Cross-Registered 

Students 

Students at other schools who 
are cross-registered at MIT may 
borrow MIT Library materials 
upon presentation of a valid 
MIT identification card at any 
circulation desk. 

Harvard University 
Users from most Harvard 
University libraries may. apply 
at their respective libraries for 
MIT Libraries borrowing 
privileges. 

Wellesley College 
Wellesley students, faculty, and 
staff may obtain MIT Library 
cards with full borrowing privi- 
leges upon presentation of their 
Wellesley identification cards. 



Special Programs 



MIT Libraries Group 
Membership Plan 
This plan entitles member 
organizations to ten (10) Li- 
brary Privilege Cards for 
$3,500 per year. Cards are is- 
sued to individuals authorized 
by the organization’s Contact 
Officer, usually the Librarian, 
who has ultimate responsibility 
for return of materials borrowed. 
Privilege cards permit holders 
to use all libraries and to bor- 
row materials, except for peri- 
odicals, theses, and reserve in 
accordance with library policy. 
For more infomation, contact 
Document Services at 253- 
5668 . 
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MIT Industrial Liaison 
Program (ILP) 

Members may obtain Library 
Privilege Cards at no charge as 
part of the program. Individuals 
of member companies may 
request cards through their 
Contact Officer from the In- 
dustrial Liaison Office, Room 
E38-400, 253-2691. These 
cards permit holders to use all 
libraries in the MIT Library 
system and to borrow materi- 
als, except for periodicals, 
theses, and reserve materials, 
in accordance with Library 
policy. 

In addition, current ILP 
members who identify them- 
selves as such: 

• may use the fee-based 
Computerized Literature 
Search Service and re- 
ceive a discount 

• receive a discount at 
Document Services 
(see above) , 

• receive free interlibrary 
lending at Document 
Services 

Reciprocal Faculty 
Borrowing Program 
The MIT Libraries and more 
than 160 other research li- 
braries belonging to OCLC, a 
national bibliographic utility, 
have joined in a program of 
reciprocal borrowing. The pro- 
gram provides faculty of 
participating institutions with 
on-site access and borrowing 
privileges at the member li- 
braries. 

To borrow materials at MIT, 
faculty of other member in- 
stitutions should request a 
Reciprocal Faculty Borrow- 
ing Program card from their 
institution's library and present 
the card and a confirming 
identification at Document 
Services, where they will be 
issued a library card. 



September, 1997 
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August 1996 



Outreach Programs 



The National Library of Medicine has a broad mandate to collect and organize the literature of the health 
sciences and to provide information services based on this literature to all American health professionals. 
This responsibility is laid out in the National Library of Medicine Act of 1 956. 

In 1987, the Congress encouraged the Library to "develop an outreach program aimed at . . . [the] transfer 
of the latest scientific findings to all health professionals...." The 1956 legislation Was explicitly amended to 
require the NLM to “Publicize the availability of [its] products and services...." 

An advisory panel on outreach was established by the NLM Board of Regents in 1988. The panel, chaired 
by Dr. Michael E. DeBakey, recommended that NLM engage in a variety of outreach activities. The advisors 
recommended that NLM rebuild its partnership with the U.S. medical library network (the National Network 
of Libraries of Medicine™--NN/LM™), redirect its grants program to emphasize outreach, and investigate 
how best to serve the information needs of all U.S. health professionals. Subsequently, the Board of 
Regents established a Subcommittee on Outreach and Public Information. 

Library Network 

Outreach activities conducted by the NN/LM during 1991-1996 targeted health professionals that serve 
rural and inner city areas. Over a 3-year period (1990-1992) more than 8,000 health professionals were 
reached through special funding of 58 Grateful Med® projects designed to reach rural, underserved, 
minority, and unaffiliated health professionals. By June 1994 an additional 13,000 health professionals had 
been reached through outreach activities conducted by the eight Regional Medical Libraries and through 
more than 70 NN/LM outreach subcontracts and special projects. 

On May 1, 1996, NLM awarded new 5-year NN/LM contracts to the eight Regional Medical Libraries. The 
1996-2001 contracts, which total more than $33 million, continue to emphasize outreach. NN/LM Outreach 
Coordinators will travel around the regions demonstrating the user-friendly Grateful Med software for 
searching NLM's databases, and training health professionals in online searching. Additional outreach 
projects will be developed that focus on special populations and subjects-such as AIDS and health 
services research. Projects with inner city health care institutions will be a priority. The RMLs will also 
continue to promote connectivity to the Internet for network member libraries and health professionals. 

The Library Improvement Program, developed as a pilot during 1991 -1996, is being undertaken by all 
regions in the new contracts. This program is designed to improve the level of service provided to local 
health professionals by NN/LM member libraries who do not have online access to MEDLARS® databases. 
The RMLs assist these libraries by providing computer workstations, training, and support. 

Extramural Support 

NLM s Extramural Programs offers two types of grant for outreach projects: Information Access Grants and 
Information Systems Grants. Information Access Grants support online information access, such as with 
Grateful Med, through the purchase of computer hardware and software in hospitals located in rural or 
inner city areas. Information Systems Grants are larger in scope and support or connect whole systems, 
including the library. 

High Performance Computing and Communications 

NLM has several outreach-related projects under the interagency HPCC effort. One is a program of Internet 
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Connection Grants that enable medical institutions to take advantage of the high-speed Internet and the 
emerging information superhighway called the National Information Infrastructure (Nil). Also related to the 
HPCC is a multi-year outreach project with the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass., where 
NLM sponsors workshops and demonstrations to introduce sophisticated information searching techniques 
to the many students and scientists who go there for training. The Library is also funding a series of HPCC- 
related projects, some of which involve networking and outreach; in 1993 and 1994 NLM awarded some 
$26 million in a dozen contracts for projects involving testbed networks, telemedicine, visual technology, 
and information access. Four of these are being extended in 1996, and several new projects for health 
applications of the Nil (with an emphasis on confidentiality of patient health data) will also be funded in 
1996. 

Individual Health Professionals 

NLM is sponsoring studies to learn how well its products and services serve the medical community. The 
results of these studies will provide important insights for new products and services. One enhancement 
that has already been introduced is "Loansome Doc," a new feature of Grateful Med. Using Loansome 
Doc™, a health professional can now electronically order the full text of any document identified in a 
MEDLINE® search. The system is especially helpful to health professionals who practice in geographically 
remote areas and who do' not have easy access to a medical library. Another significant improvement, 
introduced in 1996, is the Internet Grateful Med, which allows anyone with access to the World Wide Web 
(and a user code) to search MEDLINE. 

Underserved/Minority Populations 

Health professionals serving minority populations have a special set of problems in accessing information. 
NLM has geared a variety of new outreach initiatives to these communities in the belief that direct access to 
NLM's databases-especially MEDLINE via Grateful Med--can help compensate for the absence of other 
health resources. Many outreach projects have a minority focus. For example: 

NLM has collaborated with Meharry Medical College (Nashville, Tenn.) to develop and put in place am 
innovative outreach demonstration project for health care practitioners, including family practice residents 
and their preceptors, who are located in remote and professionally isolated settings. The plan focuses on 
identifying impediments to information access and incorporates a variety of technological and practical 
changes geared to their removal. 

Another outreach project concentrates efforts in the Lower Mississippi Delta region and neighboring 
southern states. The projects seek to establish linkages with key state government officials, health 
professionals, and local community organizations. A special emphasis is placed on programs that serve 
minority and rural populations; especially programs concerned with maternal and child health. 

An initiative in NLM's Toxicology Information Program is aimed at strengthening the capacity of historically 
black colleges and universities to train medical and other health professionals in the use of toxicological, 
environmental, and occupational information resources developed at NLM. This audience represents a 
group that would otherwise not get exposure to these valuable information sources and also is considered 
one of the high priority groups within NLM's outreach efforts. More than 60 institutions are participating and 
have received extensive training and free database access. 

The NLM has entered into an arrangement with the Wheaton Public Library (Montgomery Country, Md.) to 
provide free public access to the Library’s AIDS and environmental health databases. NLM hopes to learn 
whether these databases can be used successfully in a public library setting. 

Publicity 

Publicity activities, such as exhibits and seminars at professional meetings, online demonstrations, 
advertisements, and public service announcements, are carried out by the NLM. 

More information about NLM's outreach program is available from the Public Information Office, National 
Library of Medicine, Befhesda, MD 20894. Telephone: 301-496-6308. Internet: publicinfo@nlm.nih.gov. 
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Foreword 



When the Board of Regents in 1988 directed 
that a panel be assembled to consider how 
health professionals could best take advan- 
tage of the services offered by the National 
Library of Medicine, we set in motion a 
planning process that moved forward with 
remarkable efficiency and ended with 
laudable results. The Board, on June 6, 
1989, unanimously approved the report for 
incorporation in the Long Range Plan,* and 
applauded the leadership of its Chairman, 
Michael E. DeBakey, M.D., and the hard 
work of all the members. Now begins the 
challenge — to assemble the resources and to 
implement the recommendations. 

Edward N. Brandt, Jr., M.D., Ph.D. 
Chairman 9 Board of Regents 
National Library of Medicine 



Preface 



Last year, when I was approached to chair 
the NLM Outreach Planning Panel, I eagerly 
accepted. My connection with the NLM goes 
back some 40 years and I consider the 
Library one of our Nation’s scientific and 
cultural treasures. The purpose of our Panel 
was to find techniques for disseminating to 
health professionals the information they 
need to minister to their patients in the most 
efficient and effective way possible. We did 
not reach our conclusions lightly; we did so 
in full recognition of the serious fiscal con- 
straints faced by the Federal government. 
Nevertheless, it is our judgment that the sum 
needed to implement this program would be 
repaid many times in higher quality medical 
care and, ultimately, in human lives saved. 
The report represents much serious discus- 
sion and diligent effort on the part of the 
Panel members. They gave unselfishly of 
their time and talent, and I thank them on 
behalf of the Library. I am also grateful to 
Dr. Donald A.B. Lindberg, the NLM Direc- 
tor, and to the capable NLM staff members 
who assisted us; their fine work made ours 
easier. 

Michael E. DeBakey, M.D. 

Chairman , Outreach Planning Panel 




National Library of Medicine. Long range plan; report of 
the NLM Board of Regents. Bethesda, Md.: National Library 
of Medicine, January 1987. AQ 
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Executive 

Summary 



Background 

With the rapid expansion of scientific knowl- 
edge in the years following World War II, it 
was recognized by the early 1960’s that the 
vast amount of new biomedical information 
was not reaching those people who needed it: 
researchers, educators, and especially the 
practicing health-care provider. Indeed, 
while many medical centers had developed 
into noteworthy generators of basic and 
clinical research, the health sciences librar- 
ies in many of these centers had been woe- 
fully neglected. They were crowded and 
makeshift, with too few trained librarians, in- 
sufficient automation and few programs for 
sharing resources. 1 

In 1965, the President’s Commission on 
Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke, chaired 
by Dr. Michael DeBakey, set as a goal “to 
achieve fingertip control of the literature , of 
all that is known about the causes , treatment , 
and prevention of heart disease , cancer , and 
stroke , and to make this knowledge available 
to researchers, educators, and practitioners .” 2 

The Medical Library Assistance Act (MLAA) 
of 1965 was enacted to help fulfill this re- 
sponsibility. With the resources provided by 
the MLAA, the National Library of Medicine 
(NLM) and the Nation’s medical libraries 
together have made great strides in the 
intervening years: previously inadequate 
medical libraries have expanded and im- 
proved their facilities; new libraries have 
been built; strong collections of books and 
journals have been developed; professional 
librarians have been trained; resource shar- 
ing has been formalized through the Regional 
Medical Library (RML) network; and new in- 
formation technologies have been introduced 
to automate key library services. 

NLM has been at the forefront in the develop- 
ment of new information technology in the 
health sciences. NLM’s MEDLARS®/MED- 
LINE® network of computerized databases 



contains more than ten million references to 
the world’s biomedical literature, and pro- 
vides thousands of health researchers, educa- 
tors, practitioners, and students immediate 
access to needed information on a daily basis. 
The highly successful networking of these 
online databases has been supported by the 
nation’s medical libraries. 

Today, in 1989, we are faced with new 
challenges as critical as those of the 1960’s. 

A strong library network has been built, yet 
many health professionals, perhaps the ma- 
jority, are unaffiliated with a medical library 
and thus do not have ready and timely access 
to the vital health information they need. 

With the availability of advanced personal 
computers and increasingly good public com- 
munications networks, the time has come to 
reach out to include all individual American 
health practitioners and to see that they have 
ready access to NLM’s information services. 

Congress has recognized this need. In 1987, 
it encouraged NLM “... to develop an outreach 
program aimed at .../ the ] transfer of the latest 
scientific findings to all health professionals ... 
in rural communities and other areas 
The mission of the NLM was explicitly 
amended to add the function to “ Publicize the 
availability of [its] products and services ... ” 4 

In response to this charge, the NLM Board of 
Regents convened a Planning Panel on 
Outreach expressly for the purpose of formu- 
lating a plan to guide the Library’s efforts to 
improve access to its information services by 
every American health professional in all 
settings. There is an especially strong need 
to bring the benefits of modem information 
technology to minority and other underserved 
health professionals. The Regents sought a 
plan that would address the need to increase 
the awareness of prospective users; suggest 
strategies for removing obstacles to access; 
and propose mechanisms to ensure the maxi- 
mum relevance of NLM’s diverse array of 



NLM should bring 
the benefits of 
modern information 
technology to 
minority and other 
underserved health 
professionals. 
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information products and services. This 
document is such a plan. 

The panel met three times during late 1988 
and early 1989. Its chair is Dr. Michael 
DeBakey, a long time proponent of improved 
medical information services and the former 
chairman of the 1965 President’s Commis- 
sion on Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke. 
The membership is comprised of leading 
medical educators, health professionals, 
scientists, medical librarians, and representa- 
tives of the business community. 

Findings 

This Report sets forth the Panel’s major 
findings in four major categories, each fol- 
lowed by specific actions recommended to 
NLM and the Panel’s calculation of financial 
and personnel requirements. 



health professionals, especially those individu- 
als in areas that do not currently have direct 
access. To do this , the RMLs should act as a 
field force for NLM products and services . 
providing information and services to health 
professionals directly and through network 
libraries , and providing feedback from health 
professionals to NLM . 

Recommended Resources. The Panel 
estimates that an increment of $2 million in 
FY 1990, increasing to $6 million in FY 
1991, is required to enable the RMLs to 
marshal the resources necessary to reach 
individual health professionals, to gather 
specific observations on their information 
needs, and to demonstrate the use of existing 
relevant information products and services. 

In addition to the current staff, NLM should 
be permitted to add three persons to its staff 
to coordinate these programs. 



1. The Individual and the 

Regional Medical Library (RML) 
Network 

The Challenge. Under the MLAA author- 
ity, the highly successful RML Network 
overcame the problems of resource building 
and sharing among institutions. It is now 
necessary and appropriate to move into the 
next phase, that of reaching individual health 
professionals and including them in the 
activities of the Network. There is an espe- 
cially strong need to bring the benefits of 
modem information technology to minority 
and other underserved health professionals. 

Recommended Action. NLM and the 
RMLs should build a more active partnership 
for the RML Network , one that will be flexible 
and permit rapid response to regional needs , 
geographic factors and changing environ- 
mental conditions . The emphasis of the RML 
Program should be to bring biomedical infor- 
mation resources within easy reach of all 
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2. Strengthening Hospital Access 
to National Information Sources 

The Challenge. Information resources at a 
national and international level are growing 
at a faster rate than the ability of local medi- 
cal libraries and medical institutions to use 
them. Shrinking library holdings and collec- 
tions at the local level, the lack of communi- 
cations specialists in smaller institutions, and 
the scarcity of appropriate communications 
equipment and computers locally are creating 
a grave danger of isolation of local medical 
facilities from the growing national informa- 
tion capability. 

Recommended Acftion. NLM should 
strengthen and facilitate local institutions' 
access to national biomedical information 
sources by: 

■ Assisting local institutions in gaining 

access to networks by substantially expand- 
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ing its extramural resource grant program 
of “ Access ” grants. 

a Seeking substantially increased funding 
for the Integrated Academic Information 
Management Systems (IAIMS) Program to 
assist a larger number of institutions that 
are planning for integrated information 
services , and to insure sufficient models to 
accommodate the diversity of IAIMS sites. 
Present Phase I and Phase II programs 
(that promise new models for implementa- 
tion) should be brought to completion; 
and , most important , Phase III implemen- 
tation projects should be supported. Fund- 
ing in subsequent years should support 
meritorious new applications and proposed 
models at levels equal to those originally 
planned. 

m Assuring biomedical participation in 
current NSFNET developments and in 
planning for future advanced electronic 
communications networks to assure health 
professionals' access to biomedical infor- 
mation. 

Recommended Resources. In FT 1990 
enhanced access to national information 
sources by institutions at the local level 
requires incremental funding totalling $9 
million, consisting of $2 million in additional 
resource access grants, $6 million for the 
IAIMS program, and SI million for biomedi- 
cal participation in advanced networks. 

In addition to the current staff, NLM should 
be permitted to add three persons to its staff 
to coordinate these programs. 



3. Training in Health Information 
Management 

The Challenge. There are not adequate 
numbers of persons in the biomedical fields 
who have had training in the use of modem 
computer and communications systems. 



There is a need both for biomedical profes- 
sionals cross-trained in informatics and for 
persons from computer and information 
sciences and engineering who have had 
doctoral or post-doctoral training in the 
application of these technologies to health 
problems. Even the major university medical 
centers that have concentrated their re- 
sources on planning for institution-wide 
information services have found that locating 
and recruiting senior professionals with this 
kind of education and training is their great- 
est obstacle. 

Recommended Action. NLM should sub- 
stantially increase the number of Medical In- 
formatics training centers , individual awards 
for research training and career development , 
and demonstration grants. 

Recommended Resources. $10 million is 
required in FT 1990 for funding additional 
training, fellowships, and demonstration 
grants. 

In addition to the current staff, NLM should 
be permitted to add one person to its staff to 
coordinate these programs. 



4. A New Generation of Information 
Products and Services 

The Challenge. NLM’s current products 
and services serve the health professions very 
well, but more are necessary. Recent im- 
provements have included: 

■ 24-hour access to online databases 

. GRATEFUL MED® front-end search 
system for health professionals’ personal 
use 

■ Improved interconnections between 
numerous databases 

■ Elimination of monthly minimum charges, 
introduction of reduced charges for stu- 
dents, and increased flexibility in arrange- 
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ments for MEDLINE use by educational 
and research institutions 

■ Establishment of DOCLINE® nationwide 
to facilitate interlibrary borrowing of 
medical literature 

■ AIDSLINE® and other special information 
services in response to national initiatives 
against this epidemic. 

These are excellent examples of NLM’s re- 
sponsiveness to changing needs. In addition, 
however, NLM should put in place a system 
to monitor continuously the actual use of its 
products and services at the level of individ- 
ual health practitioner, student and re- 
searcher. Furthermore, it should establish a 
continuous “production line” of improved in- 
formation products and services that are im- 
mediately responsive to the needs so identi- 
fied. This research and development produc- 
tion line should be in addition to the more 
long range, basic research in which NLM is 
already engaged. 

Recommended Action. NLM should 
accelerate intramural R&D on products and 
services that are optimally responsive to the in- 
formation needs of health professionals hr: 

m Placing a high priority on research to as- 
certain the information requirements of 
l .S. health professionals, the suitability of 
current means for acquiring health-related 
information . and impediments to such 
acquisition. Using these data . NLM should 
mount a national campaign to increase 
awareness of its information products and 
services among all health professionals in 
all settings . and put in place permanent 
feedback mechanisms to ensure their 
optimal utility. 

m Expanding and enhancing intramural 
research and development programs lead- 
ing to the improvement of current informa- 
tion products and services and the creation 
of new systems. 



Recommended Resources. It is esti- 
mated that incremental R&D funding to- 
talling $5 million is required in FY 1990 to 
ensure NLM’s continued ability to offer 
needed products and services, approximately 
$2 million for user studies and $3 million for 
product development. 

In addition to the current staff, NLM should 
be permitted to add 10 persons to its staff to 
do this research and development. 



Staffing 

This report recommends significant addi- 
tional responsibilities and funding for the 
NLM. It is imperative that NLM obtain 
additional FTEs that will provide the mini- 
mum level of staff support necessary to 
undertake recommended initiatives as 
specified. Seventeen FTEs are required in 
FY 1990 to provide staffing for implementa- 
tion of this plan’s recommendations for im- 
proved access in the four specific areas 
described. This number represents the total 
of those additional personnel that are speci- 
fied for each of the major recommendations. 

This recommendation for FTEs does not take 
into account the other obligations of NLM not 
reviewed at this time. Specifically, it does 
not include additional FTEs required for the 
Congressionally mandated National Center 
for Biotechnology Information and those 
needed to respond to the increasing volume 
of literature and service requests. 
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Improving Health Professionals' 
Access to Information 



The concept of reach access to a comprehensive store of recorded knowledge has for centuries 
tantalized the scholar and investigator. To achieve fingertip control of the literature, of all 
that is known about the causes, treatment, and prevention of heart disease, cancer, and stroke, 
and to make this knowledge available to researchers, educators, and practitioners, is an 
objective to which this Subcommittee wholeheartedly subscribes. Traditionally, the medical 
library plays the central role in the interchange of published biomedical information. 5 

Dr. Michael DeBakey, Chairman , President's Commission on Heart Disease , Cancer , 
and Stroke , 1 965. 



Introduction: 

The Problem of Access 

A little over two decades ago, the medical li- 
braries of this Nation were unable to provide 
effective access to the results of biomedical 
research. Recognizing this, the President’s 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke noted in 1965 that: 

The marshaling of resources , public and 
private , to insure better health for the 
American people has been a phenomenon 
of the post-World War II decades.... At- 
tention has been called repeatedly to a sig- 
nificant exception to this commendable de- 
velopment. Those problems which are asso- 
ciated with the communication of new sci- 
entific knowledge , both to researchers who 
must use it still further to explore the 
unknown , and to practitioners who must 
have access to it to improve the Nation ’s 
health , are so critical as to warrant our 
most serious attention. 6 







The Commission recommended that: 

The National Library of Medicine should 
support and assist the development of 
improved medical library services in the 
United States by an extramural program 
acting through grants and contracts in 
areas of medical library facilities , re- 
sources , personnel , and secondary publica- 
tions. The Library should also conduct 
forward-looking research and development 
for the purpose of increasing the effective- 
ness of medical library service throughout 
the Nation . 7 

Much has been accomplished by the National 
Library of Medicine in the intervening years. 
With assistance provided under authority of 
the 1965 Medical Library Assistance Act, 
medical libraries have expanded and im- 
proved their facilities; new libraries have 
been built; strong collections have been 
developed; staffs have been trained; shared 
programs among libraries have been formal- 
ized through the Regional Medical Library 
network; and new information technologies 
have been introduced to automate key library 
services. 

Many of these technologies have stemmed 
from the general advances of information 
science and computers, tailored or adapted to 
the needs of health care. Other improve- 
ments have emanated from the research and 
development laboratories of the NLM. 
Foremost among them has been the MED- 
LARS/MEDLINE network of computerized 
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databases containing more than ten million 
references to the world’s biomedical litera- 
ture. Every day, thousands of health re- 
searchers, educators, practitioners, and 
students access these databases and obtain 
needed information through the services of 
medical libraries. The networking of these 
online databases, supported by the nation’s 
medical libraries — with NLM at the apex of a 
broad national pyramid — has been a great 
success. 

Today in 1989 we are faced with new chal- 
lenges as critical as those of the 1960’s. A 
strong library network has been built, yet 
many health professionals, perhaps the 
majority, are unaffiliated with a medical 
library and thus do not have ready and timely 
access to the vital health information they 
need. With the availability of advanced 
personal computers and increasingly good 
public communications networks, the time 
has come to reach out to include all individ- 
ual American health practitioners and to see 
that they have ready access to NLM’s infor- 
mation services. Congress has recognized this 
need. 

In October 1987, the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, in its report on the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation for 1988, stated in its section on 
NLM: 

The Nation 9 s immense investment in bi- 
omedical research can be maximized only 
if there are efficient channels for dissemi- 
nating research results , and these the 
library provides through its computerized 
MEDLARS services and the regional medi- 
cal library network . The Committee be- 
lieves that this program should be ex- 
panded to reach all American health 
professionals , wherever located , so they will 
be able to take advantage of the library's 
information services . The Committee 



encourages the NLM to develop an out- 
reach program aimed at science and tech- 
nology transfer of the latest scientific find- 
ings to all health professionals including 
psychologists, nurse midwives, and nurse 
practitioners in rural communities and 
other areas ... 8 

In December 1987, the National Library of 
Medicine Act was amended to add to the 
functions of the Library: 

Publicize the availability of the above 
products and services of the National 
Library of Medicine . 9 

In 1988, the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions affirmed the importance of increasing 
the Library’s outreach and access programs, 
and expressed concern 

that hospitals undergoing financial hard- 
ship, especially small rural hospitals, may 
be unable to commit scarce resources to 
maintaining their libraries. ..and... that 
health care professionals... in isolated 
areas, who are most likely to lack access to 
recent scientific and technological find- 
ings, are also least likely to have access to 
such libraries . 10 

The Committee requested 

that the NLM develop an active outreach 
program to disperse this information to 
rural and remote health care professionals , 
and devise a method of notifying these pro- 
fessionals of the availability of up-to-date 
information .' 1 

In response to this charge, the NLM Board of 
Regents’ Planning Subcommittee convened a 
Panel on Outreach expressly for the purpose 
of formulating a plan to guide the Library’s 
efforts to improve access to its information 
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Findings 



services/ The Panel is chaired by Dr. Mi- 
chael DeBakey, a long-time proponent of 
improved medical** information services and 
the former chairman of the 1965 President’s 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke. The Regents sought a plan that 
would address the need to increase the 
awareness of prospective users; suggest 
strategies for removing obstacles to access; 
and propose mechanisms to insure the 
maximum relevance of NLM’s diverse array 
of information products and services. A new 
and revitalized partnership with the Regional 
Medical Library Network has emerged as the 
backbone of the plan; and modem computer 
and information technology is the sinew that 
gives it strength. 

The Panel’s recommendations, along with 
estimated incremental budget requirements 
(using FT 1989 as a base), are presented in 
the following sections: 

■ The individual and the RML network. 

b Strengthening hospital access to national 
information sources through resource 
grants to small hospital libraries, support 
for the Integrated Academic Information 
Management Systems (IAIMS) program, 
and participation in the emerging national 
electronic communications networks, such 
as NSFNET. 

b Expanding training, fellowships, and 
demonstration grants. 

o Expanding intramural R&D at NLM, 

including studies about the users and uses 
of its products and services, and the 
development of new or enhanced informa- 
tion products and services to meet the 
needs of health professionals. 

* The Outreach Panel is composed of 31 leading medical 

educators, scientists, health professionals, medical librarians, 
and marketing specialists (see Appendix for panel roster). The 
Panel met three times between November 1988 and March 1989. 

** In this report “medical” is meant to be generic and inclusive of 
all health professions. 




1 . The Individual and the 
Regional Medical Library 
Network 

The Challenge. The RML Program, funded 
under the Medical Library Assistance Act 
and its subsequent renewals, has played a 
vital role in improving access by creating a 
functioning network of medical libraries 
serving all fifty states. 

The networking of medical libraries was a 
success; the next step, not accomplished to 
date, is for NLM and all of the libraries in the 
RML network (RMLs, resource libraries, and 
local libraries) to establish direct contact 
with the whole spectrum of health profession- 
als who are the ultimate users of biomedical 
information services, thus incorporating the 
individual health practitioner within the 
institutional network. 

Twenty years’ experience has proved the 
soundness of the strategy that led to the de- 
velopment of a national system of RMLs, 
each with facilities of sufficient depth and 
scope to support the services of other medical 
libraries in the region it serves, and providing 
health professionals with effective, timely 
access to biomedical information. A new and 
revitalized RML Program must offer high 
quality products and services that satisfy all 
health professionals’ needs, efficiently and at 
a reasonable cost, and that continue to serve 
an ever- changing market. In a new alliance, 
RMLs and the libraries in their regions can 
act as representatives and agents for NLM 
information products and services. Under 
NLM leadership, the RMLs must be able to 
assist NLM in developing such products and 
services and in creating a marketing strategy 
and “field force” for distributing them. The 
RMLs and their constituent libraries will also 
supply NLM with feedback and information 
concerning how information is being used, 
new ideas for products and services, etc. 
Information and ideas should flow both out 
from NLM through the RMLs and network li- 
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NLM and the RMLs 
should build a more 
active partnership 
lor a national RML 
Network. 



braries to health professionals, and back the 
other way. A two-way communications 
process is needed. 

Today, nearly 3,000 medical libraries have 
identified themselves as RML network 
members and have agreed to provide services 
to help health professionals identify, locate, 
and obtain needed information. Most, but not 
all, are connected in this national network by 
terminals and microcomputers, and a growing 
number by telefacsimile machines. Because 
of the widespread availability of these in- 
creasingly sophisticated devices in health 
professionals’ places of work and homes and 
the simplification of electronic access to 
information resources, the time is opportune 
for the RML Program to take the next logical 
step and directly connect health professionals 
electronically to this network of medical 
libraries and online resources. 

The goal of a newly energized national RML 
Program is to bring biomedical information 
resources similar to those available in the 
best academic medical centers within easy 
reach of health professionals, especially those 
in rural areas and inner cities currently 
without easy direct access. The objective is 
to show each health professional how NLM 
systems might improve his or her access to 
biomedical information. Staff in network 
libraries will initially explain available 
resources and the systems used to access 



them, and subsequently will be available to 
provide assistance and obtain suggestions for 
improvements or new products. The national 
RML Program will be able to initiate 
innovative programs and new uses of the 
network. 

The national RML Program will depend on 
the programs and services of NLM, a major 
regional biomedical library resource in each 
region, a small staff in each of these regional 
libraries to provide coordination and outreach 
activities, and the thousands of medical li- 
braries in the network. These library re- 
sources in the network should continue to be 
strengthened, their staffs trained to use the 
systems and reach users, and the systems 
connecting them strengthened. Each health 
professional should have the opportunity to 
connect to the most comprehensive up-to- 
date biomedical information systems in the 
world. 

Recommended Action. NLM and the 

RMLs should build a more active partnership 
for a national RML Network . one that will be 
flexible and permit rapid response to regional 
needs . geographic factors and changing envi- 
ronmental conditions . The emphasis of the 
new national Program should be to bring bi- 
omedical information resources within easy 
reach of all health professionals , especially 
those individuals in areas that do not cur- 
rently have direct access . To do this . the 
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RMLs should act as a “field force"' for NLM 
products and services , providing information 
and services to health professionals directly 
and through network libraries, and providing 
feedback from health professionals to NLM. 
The Panel estimates that an increment of $ 2 
million in FY 1990 L increasing to S6 million 
in FY 1991 , is required to enable the RMLs to 
marshal the resources necessary to reach 
health professionals , to gather specific obser- 
vations on their information needs, to demon- 
strate the use of existing relevant information 
products and services, and to function effec- 
tively as an integrated national network. 

Following are the detailed actions that will 
accomplish this recommendation: 

A. Assist in connecting health professionals 
to the RML Network by: 

Making them aware of available informa- 
tion resources, methods of accessing 
them, and ways they can be useful; 

Promoting NLM products; 

Conducting and publicizing training 
classes; 

Providing a means for health professionals 
unaffiliated with a library to request the 
loan of books and journal articles (“docu- 
ment delivery”); 

Implementing high-speed electronic 
systems to improve document delivery to 
users; 

Developing and maintaining regional in- 
formation resource fdes; 

Providing user support through expansion 
of the existing NLM online service desk; 
and 

Conducting evaluation studies and needs 
assessments to provide NLM with infor- 
mation on and suggestions for new NLM 
products and services, and on the use of 
information by health professionals. 





GENERAL HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL LIBRARY 

a valued member of the 
REGIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY NETWORK 

IS COMMITTED TO PROVIDING HIGH QUALITY 
INFORMATION SERVICES FOR THE HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS AND IS ENTITLED TO THE 
BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 
1988.1989 
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B. Improve the capabilities of the libraries in 
the network by: 

Expanding services to strengthen libraries 
that are not operating as full network 
members; 

Strengthening the network links among 
health science libraries to assist them in 
becoming NLM s “field force” in intro- 
ducing health professionals to NLM 
products and services; 

Evaluating new NLM systems and data- 
bases as they become available; and 

Collecting data on the network libraries to 
determine trends and significant changes 
in their ability to assist health profession- 
als. 

C. Encourage technology transfer and 
research by: 

Introducing the use of and evaluating new 
NLM products and services in operational 
(i.e., health care) environments; 
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resources at a 
national and inter- 
national level are 
growing at a faster 
rate than the 
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and medical insti- 
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Disseminating information about the latest 
technology developments to health infor- 
mation providers and health professionals; 

Facilitating and supporting medical infor- 
matics research efforts throughout the 
region; 

Serving as resource points for information 
about NLM grants; and 

Providing an annual technology update 
from NLM. 

D. Improve the RML Network’s ability to 
serve increased numbers of health profes- 
sionals by: 

Reviewing the current RML mission and 
goal statements for possible modifications 
to emphasize the Network’s increasing 
role in actively reaching health profes- 
sionals; 

Studying the configuration of the RML 
Network, in light of its new emphasis, for 
possible modification; 

Changing the name of the network to 
reflect its national structure and direction; 

Improving the understanding of each RML 
Regional Advisory Committee of national 
services and priorities; and 

Improving the communications among 
network members and with NLM. 

Recommended Resources. The following 
table shows recommended appropriations to 
strengthen the RML Program. Although ad- 
ditional funds are required in FY 1990 for 
the planning and contract award phases, the 
major increment is scheduled for FY 1991 
because of the timing of the RML contract 
cycle. 



Incremental Dollars in Millions 






Regional Medical Library Network 




FY 90 


FY 91 


FY 92 FY 93 


FY 94 
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Improve capabilities of libraries in network 
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2. Strengthening Hospital Access to 
National Information Sources 

The Challenge. Information resources at a 
national and international level are growing 
at a faster rate than the ability of local medi- 
cal libraries and medical institutions to use 
them. Shrinking library holdings and collec- 
tions at the local level, the lack of communi- 
cations specialists in smaller institutions, and 
the scarcity of appropriate communications 
equipment and computers locally are creating 
a grave danger of isolation of local medical 
facilities from the growing national — and 
even international — information capability. 

Resource Grants to 
Small Hospital Libraries 

At the local level, NLM has implemented a 
new generation of Resource Grapts to signifi- 
cantly improve the access of community- 
based hospital libraries to information. The 
evolution of the Resource Grant Program has 
consistently mirrored changing national 
needs and evolving technological capabili- 
ties. Today, Information Access Grants are 
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directed primarily to small and medium-sized 
hospital libraries, the institutions to which 
health-care professionals turn most often for 
access to biomedical publications and 
electronic bibliographic databases. The 
emphasis is on supporting projects that take 
advantage of modem electronic and telecom- 
munications technologies to improve access 
by local libraries to national information 
resources. 

Training health professionals to use these 
technologies, such as GRATEFUL MED for 
searching MEDLINE, is an important compo- 
nent of this new initiative. Access to MED- 
LINE information has proven to be cost-effec- 
tive and can be life-saving. It has even been 
proposed by some that the costs of computer- 
ized literature searches be eligible for third- 
party reimbursement in order to encourage 
their more widespread use. 13 

Successful “Access” grant projects will serve 
as models that can be used by other commu- 
nity-based institutions; they must be funded 
at a level that will enable this vital leverage 
to occur. 

Integrated Academic Information 
Management Systems (IAIMS) 

In 1983, NLM launched a major initiative in 
institution strengthening — the IAIMS 
Program. It sought to catalyze a new com- 
puter-supported information management 
environment in biomedical teaching and re- 
search institutions. Funding is directed 
toward the institution-wide use of communi- 
cations and information processing technolo- 
gies to link and relate library systems with 
individual and institutional databases and 
fdes — inside and outside the institution — for 
patient care, research, education, and ad- 
ministration. The goal is to create an organ- 
izational mechanism within health institu- 
tions to manage biomedical knowledge more 
effectively, and to provide for a system of 
comprehensive information access. A related 



goal is to strengthen and to position the insti- 
tutional libraries to assume crucial and 
evolving functions in a new information- 
intensive era. The program requires an 
institution to follow three sequential phases: 
I.) a planning phase of about two years; II.) a 
prototyping phase (of about three years) to 
explore and introduce technologies; and III.) 
an implementation phase of five years to 
introduce a networked and coordinated 
information and communications program. 
The original funding formula envisioned 
twenty Phase I planning grants; ten Phase II 
prototype development grants; and five Phase 
III full scale implementations. To date, 
seven institutions have been funded at the 
Phase I level, five at Phase II, and two at 
Phase III. 

In 1988, NLM assembled a grants review 
committee to evaluate several of the IAIMS 
applications and to appraise the status of the 
program. The committee’s report was an 
enthusiastic reaffirmation of the IAIMS 
concept, not only in achieving considerable 
information integration but also in catalyzing 
important changes in institutional behavior. 
There is no single IAIMS model: the unex- 
pectedly diverse implementations reflect the 
wide differences in institutions. A principal 
barrier to an even more complete realization 
of the IAIMS concept has been inadequate 
funding which, in the current fiscal year, has 
permitted the support of only two institutions 
at the third and final implementation phase, 
with no new awards to institutions planning 
an IAIMS program (Phase I), or developing a 
prototype (Phase II). 

The Outreach Panel is impressed with the 
success of the IAIMS Program in improving 
information access for institution-based 
health professionals. The Panel strongly 
endorses and supports the recommendations 
contained in the review committee’s report 
and the need to capitalize on the program’s 
successes to date. 
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VLM should 
strengthen and 
facilitate local insti- 
tutions’ access to 
national biomedical 
information sources. 



Participation in National Networks 

Strengthening access to national information 
sources must include building connections to 
the developing national networks — the 
interstate “highways” capable of carrying 
electronic information “traffic” to all health 
professionals in all settings. Rural practition- 
ers may experience isolation from the 
mainstream of American medicine. They 
face high communications costs that cannot 
be offset by high volume links in low popula- 
tion densities; in fact, there are no nodes for 
high speed value-added networks (VANs) in 
small towns. 



At the other extreme, urban health profes- 
sionals, who may routinely need to access in- 
formation from numerous workplaces and 
several different computer systems, are prime 
candidates for a technological solution. 
Electronic gateways and networks, computers 
linking users’ computers to other computers, 
automatically and invisibly, represent a 
breakthrough in automation that can be 
applied to keep the health professional in 
touch with knowledge as he or she moves 
from task to task, database to database, 
setting to setting. 

The idea that the nation’s scientists ought to 
be linked in a master computer network — to 
each other, to computing power, and to 
information sources — is not a new one. The 
ready acceptability of personal computers 
now makes this possible, but coordinated 
planning of hardware, software, and commu- 
nications protocols is necessary. There are 
many institutional, regional, and national 
networks. Some of these networks, including 
ARPANET (the Department of Defense 
research network), BITNET (a national net- 
work of computers at universities and re- 
search organizations), and NSFNET (spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation), 
are part of a collection of interconnected 
networks called Internet. 



NSFNET is to be the national research 
network. It includes the NSFNET backbone, 
several mid-level networks, including the 
network linking the five NSF-funded super- 
computers and some regional networks, and 
campus networks. NSF has taken informal 
“lead agency” responsibility to design a 
future network that will have the additional 
capacity for transmission of images. NLM 
should participate in this planning, so as to 
ensure fulfillment of the biomedical commu- 
nity’s need for access to these advanced com- 
munications networks and to reflect biomedi- 
cal priorities as the design options are taken. 

Recommended Action. NLM should 
strengthen and facilitate local institutions 9 
access to national biomedical information 
sources by: 

m Assisting local institutions in gaining 
access to networks by substantially expand- 
ing its extramural resource grant program 
of “Access ” grants . This support program 
should be undertaken at a level not less 
than an additional $2 million in FY 1990. 

■ Seeking substantially increased funding 
for the IAIMS Program to assist a larger 
number of institutions that are planning 
for integrated information services , and 
to insure sufficient models to accommodate 
the diversity of IAIMS sites . Present Phase 
/ and Phase II programs (that promise new 
models for implementation) should be 
brought to completion: and , most impor- 
tant , Phase III implementation projects 
should be supported. Funding in subse- 
quent years should support meritorious new 
applications and proposed models at levels 
equal to those originally planned. Incre- 
mental funding at a level of $6 million in 
FY 1 990 is essential. 
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Assuring biomedical participation in 
current NSFNET developments and in 
planning for future advanced electronic 
communications networks to assure health 
professionals 9 access to biomedical informa- 
tion . Incremental funding at a level of $1 
million in FY 1990 is required. 



D. Encourage and support the exchange of 
information among current LAIMS partici- 
pants. The expansion of the IAIMS sym- 
posium series is one way of doing this. 

E. Establish linkages to connect academic 
health science centers to existing national 
scientific and educational networks such 
as NSFNET. 



Actual and Recommended 


IAIMS Awards 




Phase 


i 


ii 


III 


Original goal 


( 20 ) 


(10) 


(5) 


Actual No. through FY 89 


7 


5 


2 


New Awards FY 90-94 


13 


5 


5 


Total # Recommended 








through FY 94 


20 


10 


7 



F. Through national networks, develop an 
electronic gateway function that will link 
users of NLM databases in all settings to 
information in a variety of relevant data- 
bases. 



Mecommeededl Regounirces. To summarize 
resources required for strengthening hospital 
access to national information sources: 



Following are the detailed actions that will 

accomplish this recommendation: 

A. Resource “Access” Grants: encourage 
access grant applications by community- 
based institutions, including those in 
underserved areas serving minority 
populations. 

B. IAIMS grants: fund an additional thirteen 
Phase I, five Phase II, and five Phase III 
awards in FY 1990, for a total of twenty 
Phase I awards, ten Phase II awards, and 
seven Phase III awards by FY 1994. His- 
torically black institutions should be in- 
formed of the opportunities inherent in the 
IAIMS concept. 

C. Implement a formal program to support 
the training of IAIMS professionals with 
the requisite technical expertise and or- 
ganizational skills to accept IAIMS 
leadership roles at their institutions. 



Incremental Dollars in Millions 



Strengthening Hospital Access tto 
National Information Sources 



FY 90 FY 91 


FY 92 


FY 93 


FY 94 


Resource Grants 








$2.0 $3.0 


$4.0 


$5.0 


$6.0 


IAIMS 








Phase IHH HI awards 








5.0 6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


Training 








0.5 0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Information interchange 








05 05 


05 


05 


Q£ 


Subtotal , IAIMS 








6.0 7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


10.0 


National Networks 








1.0 1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


2.5 


Tonal 








$9.0 $11.5 { 


514.0 


$1<5.5 


$18.5 


FTEs 3 3 


3 


3 


3 
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NLM should sub- 
stantially increase 
the number of 
Medical Informa- 
ics training 
centers, indivi- 
lual awards for 
•esearch training 
ind career 
levelopment, 
ind demonstra- 
ion grants. 




3, Training in Health Information 
Management 

The Challenge, There are not adequate num- 
bers of persons in the biomedical fields who 
have had training in the use of modem com- 
puter and communications systems. There is 
a need both for biomedical professionals 
cross-trained in informatics and for persons 
from computer and information sciences 
and engineering who have had doctoral or 
post-doctoral training in the application 
of these technologies to health problems. 
Even the major university medical centers 
that have concentrated their resources 
on planning for institution-wide infor- 
mation services have found that locating 
and recruiting senior professionals with this 
kind of education and training is their great- 
est obstacle. Training in health information 
management skills is critical. Schools of the 
health professions must recognize the need 
for, and support a career path for, infor- 
matics-trained persons in their own institu- 
tional settings. NLM’s role is to expand its 
successful (pre-doctoral and post-doctoral) 
grants program for career training in medical 
informatics. In addition, NLM needs to 
expand its support of demonstration grants, 
focusing on extramural research to improve 
access to biomedical information. 

Recommended Action. NLM should sub- 
stantially increase the number of Medical In- 
formatics training centers , individual awards 
for research training and career development, 
and demonstration grants at an incremental 
first-year cost of $10 million. 

Following are the detailed actions that will 
accomplish this recommendation: 

A. Expand institutional support for young in- 
vestigators through the First Independent 
Research in Support of Transition 
(FIRST) awards and Research Career 
Development Awards (RCDA) for more 
established investigators. 



B. Expand the number of competitive post- 
doctoral fellowship awards made directly 
to persons for use at universities of their 
choosing. 

C. Increase immediately the number of NLM 
training programs in medical informatics 
from eight to fifteen institutions, with a 
gradual increase to a total of twenty insti- 
tutions receiving such support. 

D. Expand support for demonstration and 
research grants in medical informatics 
with particular emphasis on systems or 
methods to improve access to biomedical 
information. Seek ways to include minor- 
ity health professionals in underserved 
communities. 

Recommended Resources. The following 
table recommends appropriations needed to 
expand support for Training, Fellowships, 
and Demonstration Grants: 



Incremental Dollars in Millions 








Training, Fellowships, 
Demonstration Grants 


and 






FY 90 FY 91 


FY 92 


FY 93 


FY 94 


FIRST and RCDA awards 
81.0 81.2 
Post-doctoral fellowships 


81.4 


81.6 


81.8 


1.5 1.8 

Training programs 


2.1 


2.4 


2.7 


2.5 3.0 

Demonstration grants 


3.5 


4.0 


4.5 


5.0 6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


Total 








$10.0 $12.0 | 


M4.0 


$16.0 


$18.0 


FTEs 1 1 


1 


1 


1 
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4. A New Generation of Information 
Products and Services 

The Challenge. NLM’s current products 
and services serve the health professions very 
well, but more are needed. Recent improve- 
ments have included: 

■ 24-hour access to online databases 

■ GRATEFUL MED front-end search system 
for health professionals’ personal use 

■ Improved interconnections between 
numerous databases 

■ Elimination of monthly minimum charges, 
introduction of reduced charges for stu- 
dents, and increased flexibility in arrange- 
ments for MEDLINE use by educational 
and research institutions 

■ Establishment of DOCLINE nationwide to 
facilitate interlibrary borrowing of medical 
literature 

■ AIDSLINE and other special information 
services in response to national initiatives 
against this epidemic. 

These are excellent examples of NLM’s re- 
sponsiveness to changing needs. In addition, 
NLM should put in place a system to monitor 
continuously the actual use of its products 
and services at the level of individual health 
practitioner, student and researcher. Fur- 
thermore, it should establish a continuous 
“production line” of improved information 
products and services that are immediately 
responsive to the needs so identified. This 
research and development production line 
should be in addition to the more long range, 
basic research in which NLM is already 
engaged. 



O 




User Studies 

At its most fundamental level, an Outreach 
Plan must specify the means to create aware- 
ness among the Nation’s health professionals 
that there are excellent — and extremely 
valuable — information products and services 
available from NLM. These services, how- 
ever, will remain unknown to many unless an 
effective marketing field force can be cre- 
ated. NLM has a variety of activities to 
publicize its services, including exhibits, bro- 
chures, videos, and television public service 
announcements. Publicity efforts must be 
greatly increased in number and scope if the 
health professional community is to realize 
the extensive benefits of using the latest 
biomedical information available directly 
from NLM and its network of medical librar- 
ies. As a first step to increasing awareness, 
NLM must identify impediments to the use of 
computerized biomedical databases — be they 
technical, behavioral, or financial — espe- 
cially among health professionals engaged in 
patient care. 

A well-conceived program of user studies 
would build upon the excellent efforts already 
under way, such as the Library’s innovative 
use of the Critical Incident Technique to 
study the impact of MEDLINE-derived infor- 
mation on the professional practice of medi- 
cine. A recent survey of the information 
practices and needs of health-care providers 
in rural North Dakota 14 establishes important 
baseline measures for assessing the impact of 
prototype outreach intervention in rural 
communities. The establishment of perma- 
nent feedback mechanisms to assess user 
satisfaction with current systems and to 
advise on the need for enhancing current 
systems and developing new ones should be 
encouraged. An exemplar of the Library’s 
current efforts to create such user linkages is 
the “efficacy tester” panel of health profes- 
sionals that guides the continuing develop- 
ment of GRATEFUL MED, NLM’s highly 
successful software program for searching 




NLM should 
monitor the actual 
use of its products 
and services. 
Furthermore, it 
should establish 
a continuous 
“production line” 
of improved infor- 
mation products 
and services. 
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MEDLINE. Evaluation studies and user 
panels of this kind not only point the way to 
the development of optimally designed 
products that are truly responsive to the 
needs of users, but they can also contribute 
significantly to our intellectual understanding 
of the scientific communications process that, 
ultimately, succeeds or fails in transferring 
the results of biomedical research from the 
bench to the bedside. 

New Products and Services 

In 1965, recognizing the enormous potential 
of research in improving information services 
for health professionals, the President’s 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke found that 

Of paramount importance is the conduct of 
an intramural research and development 
program to explore and exploit new tech- 
nologies for more efficient management of 
the world's biomedical literature J 5 

NLM has had an internal research and devel- 
opment capability for more than twenty years. 
The Lister Hill National Center for Biomedi- 
cal Communications has conducted invalu- 
able R&D in biomedical communications 
since its inception in 1968. Modem tech- 
nologies and the need to reach out to health 
professionals present new challenges and op- 
portunities for NLM’s R&D programs. 

First and foremost, it is critical that the infor- 
mation services that NLM provides be useful 
to all health professionals engaged in re- 
search, education, and, especially, direct 
patient care. Some of NLM’s present services 
may need to be changed, and new services 
may be needed to meet the specific needs of 
health-care practitioners. In order to design 
future products that utilize the latest informa- 
tion and computer technologies it will be 
necessary to expand existing intramural 
research and development programs: a 
continuous production line is needed. 
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Based in part on findings from the user 
studies described in the preceding section, it 
can be expected that some of these new 
products may well take on forms and func- 
tions markedly different from those presently 
available to NLM’s user community. These 
may place progressively greater reliance on 
access to full-text information, factual data- 
bases, and electronic image libraries — 
portions of which may be integrated with 
such artificial intelligence programs as 
computer-assisted clinical consultation 
systems. For example, NLM is developing an 
image display capability for the online 
version of McKusick’s Mendelian Inheritance 
in Man (MIM) text, so that clinical and radio- 
graphic pictures can be combined with text 
on the user’s computer terminal display. A 
videodisk image library is also an important 
diagnostic feature of the AI/RHEUM expert 
system intended for use by the non-rheuma- 
tologist clinician. 

NLM’s current products and services can also 
serve as the foundation for the development 
of a new and expansive access initiative. 
GRATEFUL MED, the microcomputer-based 
software package that provides an easy-to-use 
interface to selected databases on NLM’s 
MEDLARS system, should continue to be 
enhanced. The addition of new and more 
powerful search capabilities and post-search 
processing aids that display the most impor- 
tant articles first, or provide cues enabling 
the user to identify those articles likely to be 
most relevant, would be beneficial. 

DOCLINE, NLM’s automated interlibrary 
loan request and referral system, should be 
linked to GRATEFUL MED so that individ- 
ual health professionals, not just libraries, 
may enter a request for a copy of an article 
into the document delivery system at the time 
of the GRATEFUL MED search. 

New databases likely will be needed. In 
response to the AIDS crisis, NLM initiated 
AIDSLINE, which contains more than 13,000 
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references to scientific articles about AIDS 
vitally important to the researcher and 
clinician. AIDSLINE can be accessed 
through GRATEFUL MED as well as through 
most computer terminals equipped with 
modems. It is critical that NLM continue to 
be responsive to national health concerns in 
this manner. 

Another area of growing national concern is 
occupational and environmental health. 

NLM has an active program in toxicology 
information, evidenced by the TOXNET® 
system that includes such databases as 
TOXLINE®, the Toxicology Data Bank 
(TDB), and the Hazardous Substance Data 
Bank (HSDB®). In addition to bibliographic 
citations, the TOXNET files contain scientifi- 
cally reviewed and edited state of the art 
textual summaries, along with factual data on 
acute and chronic toxic effects of more than 
90,000 chemicals. There is a need for 
increased understanding and training on the 
part of the health professional about occupa- 
tional or environmental exposure as a causa- 
tive factor in disease. Linked to this is the 
need to create even better, more medically fo- 
cused, information resources. Efficient, 
reliable access to these full-text and numeric 
databases is needed, especially during 
emergency situations involving hazardous 
materials. 

Finally, the Panel favors adapting the I AIMS 
concept to the health-care practitioner not 
located in a major academic health science 
center. The IAIMS program is intended to 
develop a limited number of prototype 
integrated information systems that can be 
used by major academic medical centers. It 
was never targeted to smaller community 
Hospitals, and the individual practitioners 
they serve. As an independent but parallel 
activity, NLM should identify a non-univer- 
sity medical site for an experimental implem- 
entation of an advanced information access 
system. This might provide a single point of 




access for the many forms of information 
required by the practitioner — laboratory data, 
hospital admitting data, patient records, and 
information in data banks and the literature. 
Thus, new ways to implement the concept of 
electronic online services to the community- 
based physician would be explored. The 
success of such an experiment may ultimately 
rest on the products of the Unified Medical 
Language System (UMLS) project, a long- 
term collaborative research effort by NLM 
scientists and their colleagues in the medical 
informatics community. Their goal is to build 
an increasingly intelligent automated system 
that understands biomedical terms and their 
interrelationships across a variety of ma- 
chine-readable sources including those found 
in the biomedical research literature, clinical 
medicine, and health care administration. 

Recommended Action. NLM should 
accelerate intramural R&D on products and 
services that are optimally responsive to the 
information needs of health professionals by: 

■ Placing a high priority on research to as- 
certain the information requirements of 
U.S. health professionals , the suitability of 
current means for acquiring health-related 
information , and impediments to such ac- 
quisition. Using these data , NLM should 
mount a national campaign to increase 
awareness of its information products and 
services among all health professionals in 
all settings , and put in place permanent 
feedback mechanisms to ensure their 
optimal utility . It is estimated that incre- 
mental funding of $2 million is required 
for this purpose in FY 1 990. 

b Expanding and enhancing existing intra- 
mural research and development programs 
leading to the improvement of current 
information products and services and the 
creation of new systems. It is estimated that 
an increment of S3 million is required in 
FY 1 990 to pursue these objectives success- 
fully. 



NLM should accel- 
erate intramural 
R&D on products 
and services that 
are optimally 
responsive to the 
information needs 
of health profes- 
sionals. 
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Following are the detailed actions that will 

accomplish this recommendation: 

A. Initiate a nationwide baseline survey to 
establish an overall measure of the extent 
to which health professionals in specified 
categories know about, have access to, 
and use computerized biomedical and 
health-related databases. The survey 
should also address such fundamental 
questions as the reasons for non-use and 
whether those who use MEDLINE do so 
directly from NLM or through other 
means. 

B. Target segments of the health professional 
community, initially medical students, 
physicians practicing in rural settings, 
underserved minorities, and others unaf- 
filiated with major academic centers, for 
in-depth study using the focus group tech- 
nique and/or related means for engaging 
in close interaction with and direct obser- 
vation of prospective users of NLM’s in- 
formation products and services. These 
studies should seek to determine the role 
that NLM’s information products currently 
play as these health professionals carry 
out their daily activities. Findings from 
these activities also can serve as a valu- 
able aid in the design of new and innova- 
tive products to meet those information 
needs not yet served. 

C. Consider the development of an extensive 
publicity campaign, targeting specific 
NLM products and categories of prospec- 
tive user groups. The campaign should 
consider a number of options such as print 
media, including notices in medical and 
health-related journals and direct mail- 
ings to physicians’ offices; electronic 
media, including public service an- 
nouncements, news releases and personal 
appearances by NLM senior staff on pro- 
fessionally-oriented programming pro- 
duced for the medical public; and techni- 
cal demonstrations and exhibits at spe- 
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cialty society meetings. These outreach 
efforts should be accompanied by imagi- 
native promotional offerings and incen- 
tives encouraging trial use and adoption of 
NLM s diverse array of information man- 
agement systems. Appropriate criteria for 
assessing the success of these efforts 
should be explicitly defined and applied. 

D. Establish coalitions and collaborations 
with governmental, academic, and profes- 
sional organizations with the objective of 
encouraging access to, competency in, 
and the use of computerized database 
systems as a requirement for creden- 
tialling or quality assurance or both. Such 
relationships could also provide NLM with 
additional avenues for obtaining advice 
and feedback to assure the Library that its 
services are maximally relevant. 

E. Accelerate the development of GRATE- 
FUL MED as a convenient and powerful 
access vehicle for individual users of 
MEDLARS. 

F. Accelerate experimentation with new and 
novel information products incorporating 
full-text information, electronic images, 
and intelligent forms of knowledge repre- 
sentation applicable to the special needs 
of practicing health professionals, espe- 
cially those persons located in isolated or 
rural settings. 

G. Expand the scope of DOCLINE by devel- 
oping the linkages necessary to support 
implementation of an integrated GRATE- 
FUL MED and document delivery pack- 
age available to all U.S. health profession- 
als. This integrated package should 
provide documents directly to health pro- 
fessionals in a timely and cost-effective 
way. NLM should increase the use of 
facsimile or other electronic transmission 
of full-text documents to improve the 
timeliness of the document delivery 
system. 
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H. Develop new database systems containing 
the latest information required by health 
professionals in areas of national concern. 
The rapid development of AIDSLINE and 
related NLM AIDS information services is 
an excellent example of NLM’s quick 
response to the Nation’s special informa- 
tion services needs. 

I. Extend LAIMS concepts to practitioners 
outside the academic health sciences 
center. Experiment with the development 
of a prototype information network within 
a small- to mid-sized community health 
care institution. 

J. Improve coverage of and focus on occu- 
pational and environmental medicine in 
NLM’s toxicology data banks, particularly 
the Hazardous Substance Data Bank 
(HSDB); facilitate use of these data banks 
by physicians, through better access 
software such as GRATEFUL MED, or 
through expert systems; join the efforts of 
other Federal agencies such as the 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry (ATSDR) and the National In- 
stitute for Environmental Health Sciences 
(NIEHS) in increasing awareness and 
knowledge by physicians about occupa- 
tional and environmental health issues, 
and about the available information re- 
sources pertaining to these issues. 



Recommended Resources. To summarize 
resource requirements for intramural R&D at 
NLM: 



Incremental Dollars in Millions 



FY 90 FY 91 FY 92 


FY 93 


FY 94 


User Studies 


National survey 

80.5 $0.6 $ 0.8 


$1.0 


81.1 


In-depth studies 

0.5 0.6 0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


Publicity campaign and exhibits 
0.5 0.6 0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


Coalitions and collaboration 

0.5 0.6 0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


Subtotal, User Studies 


82.0 82.4 83.2 


84.0 


84.4 


New Products and Services 
FY 90 FY 91 FY 92 


FY 93 


FY 94 


Accelerate GM development 

80.8 81.0 81.0 


81.1 


81.3 


Full-text experimentation 

0.5 0.5 0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Expand DOCLINE 


0.5 0.8 0.9 


1.0 


12 


New databases 


0.3 0.3 0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


Prototype network in community setting 
0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 


0.7 


Environmental medicine 


0.4 0.4 0.4 


0.4 


0.4 



Subtotal, New Products and Services 



83.0 


83.6 


83.8 


84.0 


84.6 


Total 










85.0 


86.0 


87.0 


88.0 


89.0 


FTEs 10 


11 


12 


13 


13 
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NLM Staffing 



The number of FTEs available to carry out 
the Library’s programs has declined steadily 
over the years and currently is thirty-five 
below the 1984 level. This combined with 
the new biotechnology information initiative 
finds NLM some sixty-five positions below its 
staffing needs. Nevertheless, NLM staff have 
performed superbly in accomplishing the 
Library’s national service and research goals, 
often doing more with less. That trend cannot 
continue unchecked as demand for NLM 
basic services continues to grow at a rapid 
pace. This report recommends significant 
additional responsibilities and funding for the 
NLM. It is imperative that NLM obtain 
additional FTEs if it is to implement effec- 
tively the recommendations of this report. 
Contracting out work can be of some assis- 
tance in the service and R&D environment, 
but fulfilling the additional responsibilities 
and opportunities identified in this Outreach 
Plan will require a modest expansion of core 
NLM staff. 



Additional NLM Staff Required for New 
Outreach Activities 

Full Time Equivalents (FTEs) 

FY 90 FY 91 FY 92 FY93 FY94 

Strengthening RMLs 

3 3 3 3 3 

Strengthening Hospital Access to National Sources 
3 3 3 3 3 

Traini ng/Fellowships/Demonstration 

1 1 1 1 1 

Intramural R&D 

10 11 12 13 13 



Total FTEs 

17 18 19 20 20 



NLM should seek increased staffing levels. 
These additional FTEs will provide the 
minimum level of staff support necessary to 
undertake recommended initiatives as 
specified. Seventeen FTEs are required in 
FT 1990 to provide staffing for implementa- 
tion of this plan’s recommendations for 
improved access in the four specific areas 
described. This number of FTEs represents 
the total of those additional personnel that 
are specified for each of the major recom- 
mendations, and does not take into account 
the other obligations of NLM not reviewed at 
this time. Specifically, it does not include 
additional FTEs required for the Congres- 
sionally mandated National Center for 
Biotechnology Information and those needed 
to respond to the increasing volume of 
literature and service requests. 



It is imperative 
that NLM 
obtain additional 
FTEs. 
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Stamimairy Resource Table 





FY 90 


FY 91 


FY 92 


FY 93 


FY 94 




Dollars in Millions 






Individuals and the Regional Medical Library Network 












Assist in connecting health professionals 


$1.0 


$2.0 


$2 2 


$2.5 


$3.0 


Improve capabilities of libraries in network 


0.0 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


2.0 


Encourage technology transfer/research 


0.0 


2.0 


22 


2.5 


2.5 


Improve network’s ability to serve more 












health professionals 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Subtotal, RML Network 


*2.0 


*6.0 


*6.5 


$7.5 


*8.0 


Additional FTEs Required 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Strengthening Hospital Access to National Information Sources 










44 Access” Resource Grants 


$2.0 


$3.0 


$4.0 


$5.0 


$6.0 


Integrated Academic Information Management Systems 












Phase I/II/III 


5.0 


6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


Training 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Information interchange 


05 


05 


05 


05 


05 


Subtotal, IAIMS 


6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


10.0 


Participation in National Networks 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


2.5 


Subtotal, Strengthening Hospital Access 


*9.0 


*11.5 


*14.0 


*16.5 


*18.5 


Additional FTEs Required 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Training, Fellowships, and Demonstration Grants 












FIRST and RCDA awards 


$1.0 


$1.2 


$1.4 


$1.6 


$1.8 


Post-doctoral fellowships 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 


2.7 


Increase number of NLM training programs 


2.5 


3.0 


3.5 


4.0 


4.5 


Demonstration Grants 


5.0 


6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


Subtotal, Training, Fellowships, Demonstration Grants $10.0 


$12.0 


*14.0 


*16.0 


*18.0 


Additional FTEs Required 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


New Information Products and Services 












User Studies 












National survey 


$0.5 


$0.6 


$0.8 


$1.0 


$1.1 


In-depth studies 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


Publicity campaign and exhibits 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


Coalitions and collaboration 


05 


06 


oa 


LQ 


LI 


Subtotal, User Studies 


2.0 


2.4 


3.2 


4.0 


4.4 


New Products and Services 












Accelerate GM development 


$0.8 


$1.0 


$1.0 


$1.1 


$1.3 


Full-text experimentation 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Expand DOCLINE 


0.5 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


New databases 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


Prototype network in community setting 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Environmental medicine 


01 


01 


01 


01 


01 


Subtotal, New Products and Services 


3.0 


3.6 


3.8 


4.0 


4.6 


Subtotal, New Information Products and Services 


*5.0 


*6.0 


*7.0 


*8.0 


*9.0 


Additional FTEs Required 


10.0 


11.0 


12.0 


13.0 


13.0 


TOTAL DOLLARS 


*26.0 


$35.5 


*41.5 


$4-8.0 


*53.5 


TOTAL FTEs 


17.0 


18.0 


19.0 


20.0 


20.0 
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Notes 



National Library of Medicine 



1. Bunting A, DeBakey ME, Davies NE, Messerle J, 
Palmer R. Medical Library Assistance Act: a twenty- 
year review. In: National Library of Medicine. Locating 
and gaining access to medical and scientific literature ; 
report of NLM Board of Regents Long Range Planning 
Panel 2. Bethesda, Md.: National Library of Medicine , 
December 1 986;32-49. 



2. U.S., President’s Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, 
and Stroke. Report to the President: a national program 
to conquer heart disease , cancer , and stroke ; vol. 2. 
Washington: Government Printing Office^ 1965;326 . 

3. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Appropriations, 
Departments of Labor , Health and Human Services , and 
Education and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill , 

1988: Report to Accompany H.R. 3058 , 100th Cong., 1st 
sess., 1987, S. Rept. 100-189, p. 138. 

4. U.S., Congress, Joint Resolution Amending the National 
Library of Medicine Act , Public Law 100-202, section 
215, 1987. 



6. President’s Commission, Report to the President , p. 381. 

7. President’s Commission, Report to the President , p. 385. 

8. Senate, Appropriation Bill , 7988, p. 138. 

9. Congress, National Library of Medicine Act. 

10. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Appropriations, 
Departments of Labor , Health and Human Services , and 
Education and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill , 
1989: Report to Accompany H.R. 4783 , 100th Cong., 2d 
sess., 1988, S. Rept. 100-399, p. 145. 



12. Here and throughout the report, “FTEs” refers to Full- 
Time Equivalents, or additional staff required. PTE 
levels are shown as increments above the FY1989 base, 
and are not cumulative. 



13. Davies NE, DeViemo, AA. Reimbursement for 
computer-assisted literature searches for patient care 
[Letter to the Editor]. N Engl J Med 1988;319(15):1021. 

14. This study was conducted by Dr. Kevin Fickenscher and 
his colleagues at the Center for Rural Health Services, 
Policy, and Research, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N.D., February 1989. 

15. President’s Commission, Report to the President , p. 327. 



11. Ibid. 



*U.S. Government Printing Office: 1989-247-915:48554 
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Smithsonian Institution 



Last revised, April, 1995. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
MISSION STATEMENT 



The Smithsonian Institution Libraries supports the mission of the Smithsonian Institution "for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge" by providing access to information in all forms to Smithsonian scientists, scholars, curators, 
and staff, as well as others with research needs. The Libraries accomplishes this by building, organizing, managing, 
housing, and preserving collections; by providing reference services and consultation; by employing all appropriate 
technologies for finding and disseminating information; and by contributing to and drawing from remote databases. 
The Libraries offers educational opportunities which include exhibitions, internships, publications, lectures, and user 
instruction. The Libraries participates in local, national, and international networks and cooperative activities which 
promote the sharing of information, access to recorded knowledge; and the support and advancement of scholarly 
communication. 



Services 



GOALS 



The Libraries meets the informational and research needs of Smithsonian staff, curators, scholars, scientists 
and the general public as appropriate by identifying, locating and delivering information in all forms from within as well 
as outside the Libraries’ collections. In order to meet this goal, the Libraries' staff maintains an awareness of scholarly 
communication processes including the technological enhancement thereof and communicates this awareness, as 
appropriate, throughout the Institution. 

Within available resources, the Libraries enhances access to information by acquiring and using the most 
current and appropriate technologies. 



The Libraries promotes an atmosphere which contributes to open communication within the Smithsonian 
community in order to identify the Institution's information, education and research needs. 

The Libraries' staff provide professional interpretive and value-added assistance in securing accurate and 
appropriate information, in making researchers aware of the resources of the Smithsonian and other institutions and in 
encouraging the use of SIL collections and services. 

The Libraries develops and maintains a comprehensive and accurate bibliographic database of its holdings 
which conforms to national and international standards. 

The Libraries offers educational opportunities which include exhibitions, internships, publications, lectures, 
and access to SIL collections. 

The Libraries provides access to information in the "virtual library" which is evolving in the form of emerging 
networks for communication and the exchange of scientific, research, and other types of information. The Libraries 
assists in training and educating users in the effective use of this evolving national electronic information infrastructure. 
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University of Tennessee 




Mission & Strategic Plan 1996-1997 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville Libraries 



“Once we are destined to live out our lives in the prison 
of our mind, our one duty is to furnish it well.” 

Peter Ustinov 



A Message 
from Dean of 
Libraries Paula 
Kaufman: 

Connecting people to 
people. Connecting people to 
information. Connecting the 
library to the global 
community. 

Linking, attaching, 
serving as the nexus to 
provide the information 
necessary to feed the minds 
of UTK faculty and students 
are the main cornerstones 
of the University Libraries' 
plans for the coming 
academic year. 

Making effective 
connections is the Libraries' 
major goal as we face the 
challenges the current and 
projected environments 
present. The availability of 
new information technolo- 
gies, the rising prices of 
scholarly resources, the 
need to operate parallel 
multiple systems of access 
are just three examples of 
the situations with which 
we must deal successfully to 
bring to the UTK commu- 
nity the resources and 
services it needs to carry 
out its trifold mission of 



instruction, research, and 
service. 

The Libraries' main tool 
for making connections is 
its people, the library 
faculty and staff who 
provide intellectual and 
physical access to informa- 
tion. Library faculty and 
staff prepare students, 
faculty, administrators, and 
the surrounding community 
to be more knowledgeable, 
effective, and responsible 
information consumers. 

In today’s milieu of 
sound bites and hype about 
virtual libraries it is easy to 
overlook the importance of 
the library as a place, a 
place in which to access 
information resources both 
physically and electroni- 
cally, a place in which to 
consult our information 
experts, a place in which to 
find and use the materials 
we own, and a place in 
which to meet and interact 
with colleagues working on 
similar — or not so similar — 
problems. The library is a 
place in which to connect 
people to people and people 
to information. 



It is difficult to over- 
emphasize the growing 
importance of information 
technologies as tools to 
provide access and facilities 
to use the growing array of 
electronic information 
resources. However, we 
cannot overstate the 
difficulty of connecting 
print-based systems with 
systems and processes 
designed to handle elec- 
tronic resources. Declining 
resources and the prolifera- 
tion of information dictate 
that no single library can be 
self-sufficient, no single 
library can provide on-site 
everything that its commu- 
nity requires. The Univer- 
sity Libraries connects to 
the global community to 
bring to UTK faculty and 
students access to a greater 
array of information sources 
than it could on its own. 

Strengthening our 
connections, forging new 
links, bringing people 
together with the resources 
they need, connecting 
faculty and students with 
the information experts in 
the library characterize our 
plans for the coming year. 
We invite you to link to us. 



Mission 

The University Libraries is 
a major component of 
Tennessee's oldest land- 
grant and primary research 
university. The University 
Libraries participates in the 
teaching, research, and 
public service programs of 
the institution: by providing 
access to scholarly informa- 
tion; through the acquisi- 
tion, organization, manage- 
ment, preservation, and 
arrangement of collections 
for access and use; through 
the provision of supportive 
reference and instruction 
services; and through a 
variety of cooperative and 
reciprocal programs in the 
area, state, region, nation, 
and the world. 

As a collaborator in 
the process of teaching, 
research, and public service, 
the University Libraries 
provides leadership in the 
access and use of informa- 
tion. It also brings relevant 
issues to the attention of 
both the University and the 
scholarly co mmuni ty at 
large. 

The University Librar- 
ies' faculty and staff play an 
important role in advancing 
research librarianship and 
improving access, manage- 
ment, and use of informa- 
tion. 



ERJC 



The University of Tennessee, Knoxville Libraries, 1015 Volunteer Blvd., Knoxville, TN 37996-1000 
UTK is an EEO/AA/Title IX/Section 504/ADA institution. E01-6010-005-96 
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Across the Net 

Context: 

Network technology 
provides the Libraries with 
opportunities to make 
information resources and 
services available to users 
at their point and time of 
need. Users can access 
library and other resources 
from students’ rooms, 
faculty offices, and distance 
learning classrooms across 
the state. This, combined 
with customized delivery of 
information, will enhance 
interactions with our users. 

Strategies: 

• Develop and improve 
access to Internet resources 
through the Libraries’ Web 
pages 

• Apply networked 
technologies to deliver 
services to off-campus 
students and faculty and to 
disabled users 

• Use the net to promote 
and deliver personalized, 
interactive services to users 
(reference, hold/recall 
information, individualized 
instruction/consultation, 
interlibrary loans, etc.) 

• Explore new avenues 
for publication, including 
electronic newsletters and 
guides to the collection 

Through 

Instruction 

Context: 

Continuing innovations in 
information technologies, 
coupled with the need for 



o 




People to People 



educated information 
consumers, will place 
renewed emphasis in the 
Libraries on providing 
leadership in accessing, 
evaluating, and using 
information. The Libraries 
will recognize the variety of 
means by which people 
learn and will develop a 
proactive program to 
identify and meet user 
expectations for access to 
resources. 

Strategies: 

• Provide a wide variety 
of Info Tech Forums 

• Improve the facility and 
capability of the Info Lab to 
improve delivery of instruc- 
tion to our users with 
special attention to the 
application of adaptive 
technologies 

• Work closely with 
teaching faculty on their 
application of new technolo- 
gies, in both their research 
and teaching efforts 

• Develop interactive 
instruction products to 
allow users to get basic 
instruction at the point of 
need 

• Experiment with ways 
to improve the delivery of 
computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, including networked 
access 

• Provide quality one-on- 
one instruction in reference 
areas as well as through 
telephone service and 
electronic mail 

• Advocate the integra- 
tion of information literacy 
competencies across the 
curriculum 



Through 
Library Service 
Points 

Context: 

The Libraries’ strength will 
continue to be the provision 
of high quality services to 
our users. Many of our 
users will identify and judge 
that service based on 
assistance provided to them 
in the library at a service 
desk. Electronic service 
points will also be available 
to meet the needs of users 
in remote locations. 

Strategies: 

® Improve the delivery of 
public information to our 
users by developing ways to 
provide consistently 
appropriate referrals and 
accurate information 

• Organize public 
services in a way that 
makes sense to users and 
that avoids duplication of 
efforts 

• Establish a Welcome 
Center in Hodges Library 

• Make effective use of 
human resources by 
encouraging cross-training 
and cross-staffing of public 
service areas 

Through 

Supportive 

Staff 

Context: 

The delivery of quality 
service depends on well- 
trained, motivated staff. To 
facilitate the ongoing 
renewal of this important 



resource, the Libraries 
will promote staff training 
and development in an 
environment of continuous 
learning. 

Strategies: 

• Seek new ways to 
provide continuing educa- 
tion 

• Provide training 
opportunities for staff to 
improve their public service 
skills 

• Distribute library 
computing responsibilities 
among teams and units 

° Form the Technology 
Support Group, define 
expectations for unit-level 
technical support staff, and 
define and develop mini- 
mum technical support 
competencies for all library 
staff 

• Promote actively the 
development of a diverse 
staff as well as educate the 
staff to work effectively 
with a diverse public 

• Insure a healthy and 
productive staff by creating 
a safe, ergonomically sound 
work environment 

9 Seek ways to further 
compensate and acknowl- 
edge staff 

• Work towards develop- 
ing a sense of library 
community across teams 
and physical boundaries 
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People to Information 



Through OLIS 
(the Online 
Library 
Information 
System) 

Context: 

The online catalog provides 
opportunities for users to 
reach the library from 
virtually anywhere. An 
integrated online catalog 
will extend the boundaries 
of access for individual 
users. Advanced technolo- 
gies afford new capabilities 
to link local holdings, 
commercial databases, and 
locally-produced manage- 
ment information. 

Strategies: 

• Implement new OLIS 
system 

• Make bibliographic and 
full text databases accessi- 
ble through the OLIS menu 

• Make locally-developed 
resources (such as the Song 
Index, manuscript finding 
aids, et al.) accessible 
through the OLIS menu 

• Acquire full quality 
catalog records that offer 
best access to our holdings 

• Make internal manage- 
ment information accessible 
on all workstations in the 
library 

Through the 
Collection 

Context: 

Our dynamic library 
collection encompasses 
on-site holdings, remotely 
accessible databases, 
materials borrowed from 
other libraries, and a 
myriad of Internet links. 

The Libraries will develop, 

o 




process, and preserve a 
diverse collection within the 
constraints of available 
resources. 

Strategies: 

• Build understanding by 
the academic community 
about the nature of informa- 
tion resources and their 
impact on the “new” 
collection 

• Reapportion resources 
to accommodate existing 
and emerging modes of 
scholarly communication 

• Implement a systematic 
weeding plan 

• Prepare and move 
selected materials into an 
off-site storage facility 

• Participate in collabora- 
tive organizations to test 
and apply new methods to 



preserve and archive digital 
materials 

Through 

Assessment 

Context: 

Needs assessment methods 
will be extended to all 
aspects of library service. 

An ongoing library goal is to 
gather data about the 
effectiveness of library 
services for users and 
incorporate new informa- 
tion into improved access 
channels. Since the 
comprehensive 1994/95 
needs assessment project, 
specific areas are being 
targeted for attention each 
year. In 1996/97 those 
areas will include the 
following. 



Strategies: 

• Maximize contacts with 
faculty and graduate 
students to discover their 
needs for resources and 
concerns that could be 
addressed through changes 
to library policy and 
procedures 

• Include a use feedback 
form in the library’s Web 
pages and use the data 
collected to inform revisions 
of our services 

• Conduct ongoing serials 
and journals review 

• Evaluate statistics 
currently collected by the 
library and use them to 
improve services 

• Conduct the academic 
program review of the 
University Libraries 



Organizational Values 



University Libraries’ staff 
are committed to the y-/.. : 
following organizational 
values.. . / . ; . .. ‘ 

; Service. The University 
Libraries fosters and s- 
supports teaching, learning 
and research by providing 
resources, access to knowl- 
edge, information, and 
ideas; and by providing 

. assistance and instruction; 
Service is provided in an,*X 
open;receptive, 
courteous manner. Fundia- 
mental to this philosophy of 
service is, a commitment to 
freedomof information and 
equity df access to informs- " 

; Quality.: . The University ’ 
Libraries strives forA^-;'^ 
excellence in programs and 
services;: 



to its users within its 
fi nancial constraints, the 
University Libraries uses 
sound management prac- 
tices and a responsive 
organizational structure. 

We encourage and support 
the development of a 
knowledgeable, versatile, 
and skilled staff. 

Integrity. The University 
Libraries is dedicated to 
creating an environment 
characterized by ethical 
behavior, accountability, 

; and honesty. We are 
committed. to the principles 
of academic freedom and 
open communication. ^ * 

Diversity. The Uhiver- 
sity Libraries values A X 
diversity in staff; users; and 
collections and; works to 
provide a climate of open- . 



ness, acceptance, and 
respect for individuals and 
points of view. 
Collaboration. The 
University Libraries’ staff 
perform interdependent 
activities within the library 
setting and within the 
academic co mmuni ty. We 
work collaboratively with 
each other, with our 
University colleagues, and 
with colleagues in other 
institutions in the U.S. and 
around the globe, 
innovation and Risk. 
The University Libraries 
identifies and anticipates 
user needs and responds 
with appropriate resources 
and services: In reviewing 
needs, the University 
Libraries will take appropri- 
ate risks to provide the best 
responses. ^ . . \ . 
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The Libraries to the Global Community 



With Other 
Libraries 

Context: 

The University Libraries is 
committed to working with 
appropriate constituencies 
throughout the state and 
nation to help them with 
their information needs. In 
turn, we seek help from 
them to increase our 
resources for mutual benefit 
through involvement in 
state, national and public 
information policy issues. 

Strategies: 

® Support and implement 
priorities developed by the 
Information Alliance 

° Meet regularly with 
Information Alliance 
counterparts to assess 
progress and adjust goals 
and strategies 

• Explore new alliance 
opportunities with 
Vanderbilt 

• Provide access to 
records of holdings of the 
collections in the Law 
Library, Preston Medical 
Library, MTAS Information 
Center, and all other UT 
System libraries in the new 
OLIS catalog 

• Strengthen collabora- 
tive relationships with Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knox County Public Library 
and the Tennessee Board of 
Regents institutions and 
work with other university, 
college, public, school, 
corporate, and state 
librarians and libraries in 
the state and region 

• Continue to provide 
leadership to establish a 
statewide library resource 
sharing network, both for 
traditional and electronic 
library services (Tenn-Share) 



° Create opportunities for 
students enrolled in off- 
campus education programs 
across the state to receive 
equitable library service 
from a library most conve- 
nient to them irrespective of 
the institution in which 
they are enrolled 

® Establish mutually 
beneficial relationships with 
corporations and other 
for-profit institutions 

• Evaluate Research 
Libraries Group member- 
ship 

• Participate vigorously 
in the activities of the 
Association of Research 
Libraries, the Center for 
Research Libraries, the 
Research Libraries Group, 
the Coalition for Networked 
Information, the Southeast- 
ern Library Network, and 
other organizations in 
which we hold membership 

• Participate in Univer- 
sity of Tennessee/Tennessee 
Board of Regents (TBR) 
Goals 2000 Project 

• Participate in South- 
eastern Library Network, 
Inc. (SOLINET) projects 

• Participate in Tennes- 
see Information Infrastruc- 
ture (TNII) — Library 
Applications Group 

With Other 

University 

Programs 

Context: 

Partnerships with a broad 
number of University 
programs are vital to the 
fulfillment of the mission of 
the University Libraries. 
Examples of ties needing 
strengthening include the 
School of Information 
Sciences, the Division of 



Information Infrastructure, 
the Division of Continuing 
Education, the McClung 
Museum, the Center for 
Telecommunications and 
Video, the UT Press, and 
UT Office of Academic and 
Research Services. 

Strategies: 

® Participate in School of 
Information Sciences 
recruiting efforts 
® Create opportunities for 
the staff of these various 
units to receive advanced 
continuing education 
opportunities from each 
other 

° Develop and strengthen 
partnership with other 
academic enterprises of the 
University 

With The 
Community 

Context: 

The University Libraries 
supports the initiatives of 
the University by support- 
ing programs in the local 
community, thereby 
enhancing educational 
opportunities and economic 
development. 

Strategies: 

• Support the K-12 
initiatives of the University 

• Make presentations to 
community groups regard- 
ing information resources 
available through the 
Libraries’ program 

• Seek ways to strength- 
en the high school instruc- 
tion program 

With Resources 

Context: 

The Libraries is committed 
to supplying the fullest 



range and highest levels of 
support possible. This goal 
can be realized only with 
increases in additional 
sources of funds. 

Strategies: 

Identify additional sources 
of funding 

° From the State, 
through more effective 
emphasis on the importance 
of the University Libraries 
to the University’s mission 
and its role in the enhance- 
ment of the University’s and 
State’s reputation 

® From the University, 
through increased allocation 
of its funds 

° Through partnerships 
and cooperative arrange- 
ments with colleges, 
departments, and other 
academic and non-academic 
units at UTK 

® By participating 
vigorously in the 21st 
Century Campaign 

• By completing a five- 
year strategic and financial 
plan for the Libraries 

• By direct contact with 
potential donors 

• By following leads 
provided by the Campaign 
Cabinet, Library Friends, 
and others 

• By creating new 
opportunities to identify 
and target new prospects 
through events, publica- 
tions, publicity and other 
sources 

• By exploring alternate 
revenue sources 

• Through grant and 
contracting organizations 

• By partnerships with 
organizations in the private 
sector 

• By intensifying public 
relations efforts 
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A RISE search may be arranged by mail, 
telephone, or in person. 



University of Toronto 
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RISE CAN HELP! 



University of Toronto 




WMMt'P* FOR 
®K|s 9 7 8-1® it 




Anyone may call to: 
e Find out if the libraries have an item. 



Borrowers may call to: 

® Find out what fines you owe. 

® Renew a loan, or use Touch Tone 
Renewal 971-2400. 

o Have a book held for you (Robarts only). 
° Get help for dialing-in to UTLink. 

° Get information about the Library. 

o Be referred to other Library and 
Information Commons services. 



First Stop telephone lines open: 

Mon. - Thurs. 9:00 a m. - 9:00 p.m. 

Fri., Sat. 9:00 a m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Sunday l :00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Service hours are shorter during summer 
and holidays 

Be a Responsible User 
Please! 

• Enjoy our facilities. 

• Handle our collections with care. 

• Respect other library users. 

® Return books promptly to the library 
from which they were borrowed. 

• Check Library Conduct Regulations 
posted near all Information Desks. 

Be Aware. 

Please do not leave your personal belong- 
ings unattended. Report any suspicious 
person(s) or incidents to library staff, or 
call the campus police at 97S-2323. 




University of T promo j 
I : " , Library ; 
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"search Header 







Borrowing Privileges 

• Up to loo loans at a time 

• 1 4 day loan period 

• Two renewals* 14 days each 

Note; Some campus libraries have different 

borrowing privileges. Please check with 

each individual library. 

Other Privileges 

• You may enter the closed book stacks 
on floors 9- 13 of the Robarts Library to 
select material from the main collection 
for yourself. 

• Place a ‘Reserve" on a book being 
used by another user by phone or in 
person. You will be called when the 
Item is returned. 

• Remote access* via the Internet, to 
UTCat (the online catalogue). Users 
must subscribe to Internet service with 
a commercial or other provider. 



Cost: 

Annual: $ I OO. OO 

6 months: $70.00 

3 months: $40.00 

Seniors: $35.00 



Additional Services for Research 
Readers 

lnteriibrary Loan 

If the U of T does not have the material 
you need, ask staff in the lnteriibrary Loan 
Offices in either Gersteln Science Informa- 
tion Centre or Robarts Library to obtain 
the item, or a copy* from another Institu- 
tion. You must have borrowing privileges 
to use the lnteriibrary Loan service. 

Cost: $20.00 per request 

On-line Databases Available by Modem 
Using the Internet to connect to the 
University of Toronto Library, you may 
purchase access to: 

MEDLINE Cost: $ l ,000.00 per year 
LC MARC Cost: $1,200.00 per year 



For more information about library services, for application forms and registration, 
please contact: 

Reader Registration. John P. Robarts Library, 1st floor, 130 St. George Street 

Telephone: (4 1 6) 978-7694 

Hours: Monday - Saturday: 9:00 am - 5:00 pm 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Borrowing Privileges 
® Up to 5 cards issued in member’s name 
9 Up to lOO loans at one time 
® 14 day loan period 
9 Two renewals, 14 days each 
Note: Some campus libraries have different 
borrowing privileges. Please check with 
each individual library. 

Cost: Annual $800.00 

($600.00 for non-profit organizations) 

Additional Privileges 

1. Additional Cards Available 
$100.00 per card 

2. Interlibrary Loan 

UTL obtains loans or copies from other 
institutions. 

$20.00 per request 

3. Document Delivery 

A member may request University of 
Toronto Library material by telephone, 
mail, electronic mail, fax or courier. 

a) We will search our collections, 
retrieve and make items ready for 
plck-Up: 

Loans or photocopies $5.00 per item 

b) We will search, retrieve and 
forward by: 

Mall: 

Monograph , journal 

$5.00 per item + $5.00 (mailing charge) 

Photocopies : 

$5.00 per item + $5.00 (mailing charge) 
Fax: 

$1.00 per page (minimum $5.00) 

Courier: 

"CODVHPl/arranged by member 

4. On-line Databases Available by 
Modem 

See under “Research Reader Member- 
ship - . 



Graduate Students from Ontario and 
Quebec 

Graduate students from Ontario and 
Quebec universties are entitled to direct 
borrowing privileges at no charge. They 
may apply for a library card by presenting 
current and valid identification from their 
home university at either Robarts or the 
Gerstein Science Information Centre. 

Graduate Students from outside Ontario 
and Quebec 

Graduate students from outside Ontario 
and Quebec may apply for Research 
Reader borrowing privileges. 

visiting Faculty Members 

Faculty members not appointed to this 
university may apply for a complimentary 
Visitor’s Card which will allow them to 
enter the Robarts Library stacks for up to 
three months. Those staying longer than 
three months may apply for research 
readers' privileges. Up-to-date home 
university identification will be required. 



Undergraduates and high school 
students 

Undergraduates at other post-secondary 
institutions and high school students are 
not eligible to become borrowers. 



O 
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University of Toronto 
Lib rary 

Is the largest library in Canada. The 
Library has more than eight million 
books, periodicals, maps and government 
publications. Anyone may come to use 
these materials in the library and ask for 
help from our highly trained staff. 

Non-Print Collections 

There are many collections of non-print 
materials such as films, video-cassettes, 
audio tapes, and microforms. 

Electronic resources 

UTCat is the online catalogue of the 
University of Toronto Library. It is aug- 
mented by an extensive array of other 
online data bases and periodical indexes 
on UTLInk. the library’s Information sys- 
tem and internet connection. The library 
also has CD ROM workstations and wide 
ranging data files In the Data Library. 

User Services 

You may use our photocopiers, reader- 
printers and most of the reading rooms. 

Reference and Information Desk Staff will 
assist you with the catalogue and other 
electronic resources. 

Library Services for 
Persons with Disabilities 

Information is available at: 

Microtext Reading Room 
Robarts Library, 3rd floor 
978-53S5 



There are over 40 libraries. 
Consult the Library Directo 



University of Toronto 
Library on the 
St. George Campus 

INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING: 

• Audio Visual Library 

• Cheng Yu Tung East Asian Library 

• Data, Map and Government information 
Services 

• Engineering Library 

• Gerstein Science information Centre in 
the Sigmund Samuel Library Building 

• Noranda Earth Sciences Library 

• OISE/UT Library for Education 

• Petro Jacyk Central and East European 
Resource Centre 

• R.O. Hurst Library for Pharmacy 

• Robarts Library for the Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

• Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library 

• Uni versi ty Arch i ves 

Anyone may visit the open collections in 
the libraries listed above. 

Materials from closed collections of the 
Audio Visual Library, Fisher Rare Book 
Library, and the University Archives may 
be retrieved for both borrowers and non- 
borrowers. Please note: anyone may use 
materials and services in the Audiovisual 
Library, but only U of T students, faculty 
and staff who hold valid U of T library 
cards may borrow materials . 

Only registered borrowers and alumni 
with U of T ID may enter the Robarts 
stacks where the main collection is 
shelved. Those who are not registered 
may request materials at the first floor 
Loan Services Desk and use them in the 
public reading rooms. Materials will be 
retrieved at set times each day. 

R y at any Reference Desk. 
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9 

Anyone may call to: 
e Find out if the libraries have an item. 

Borrowers may call to: 
o Find out what fines you owe. 

o Renew a loan, or use Touch Tone 
Renewal 971-2400. 

o Have a book held for you (Robarts only). 
° Get help for dialing-in to UTLink. 

° Get information about the Library. 

• Be referred to other Library and 
Information Commons services. 





First Stop telephone lines open: 

Mon. - Thurs. 9:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

Fri., Sat. 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Sunday 1 :00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Service hours are shorter during summer 
and holidays 

Be a Responsible User 
Please ! 

o Enjoy our facilities. 

° Handle our collections with care. 

° Respect other library users. 

o Return books promptly to the library 
from which they were borrowed. 

° Check Library Conduct Regulations 
posted near all Information Desks. 



Be Aware. 

Please do not leave your personal belong- 
ings unattended. Report any suspicious 
person(s) or incidents to library staff, or 
call the campus police at 978-2323. 



July 1997 
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University of Toronto 




Borrowing Privileges: 

Alumni Reader (AL) 

• Up to 25 loans at a time 

• 14 day loan period 

• No renewals 
Cost: $40.00 annually 
Research Readers (AR) 

• Up to 100 loans at a time 

• 14 day loan period 

• Two renewals, 14 days each 
Cost: 

Annual $80.00 
6 months $50.00 
3 months. $3 5.00 
Senior Alumni: $25.00 annually 

Besides being able to borrow you will get 
the following privileges: 

• Access to the closed Robarts Library 
shelves on floors 9-13 (called "stack 
access") 

• Right to "Place a Reserve" (by phone or 
in person) on an item being used by 
someone, so that you are placed In a 
queue for it. 

• Remote access, via the internet, to 
UTCat (the online catalogue). 

• Ability to retrieve your own material. 
Sorry, you may not request retrievals 
by telephone. 

Additional Services 
I nterllbrary Loan 

If the U of T does not have the material 
you need, ask staff in the Interllbrary Loan 
Offices in either Gerstein Science Informa- 
tion Centre or Robarts Library to obtain 
the item, or a copy, from another institu- 
tion. You must have borrowing privileges 
to use the Interllbrary Loan service. 

Cost: $20.00 per request 



On-line Databases Available by Modem 
Use UTORdiaPs high speed connection or 
other internet Service, or dial directly to 
get: 

MEDLINE Cost: $ i ,000.00 per year 
LC MARC Cost: $ i , 200.00 per year 

Alumni who are faculty members and 
graduate students from Ontario and 
Quebec universities are entitled to direct 
borrowing privileges under the inter- 
University Borrowing Programme. They 
may apply for a library card by presenting 
a valid faculty, staff, or graduate student 
identification from their home university 
at either Robarts Library, the Gerstein 
Science Information Centre, or the OISE/ 
UT Library. 

Browsing Privileges 

Alumni Card. Do you just want "stack 
access" in Robarts Library, and ID for 
various discounts on campus? Get your 
Alumni Card at the Reader Registration 
Desk or purchase it at the Athletic Centre, 
Hart House or the Department of Alumni 
and Development. 

Cost: $5.00 per year. 



For more Information about library 
services, for application forms and 
registration, please contact: 

Reader Registration 

John P. Robarts Library, 1st floor, 

130 St. George Street 

Telephone: (4 1 6) 978-7694 

Hours: Monday - Saturday 
9:00 am - 5:00 pm 
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UTORMasi for e-mail 

Send and receive electronic mail with 
UTORMail. You may keep your affiliation 
with the U of T by setting up an e-mail 
address: your name@uioronto.co 

UTORDial for remote 

ACCESS 

You may access Internet and your email 
address at your home or office through 
UTORDial. 

Internet Services for 
alumni 

All alumni are eligible for the following 
internet services: 

I. Those without borrowing privileges 

• UTORDial - remote internet access 
via high speed modem (14.4 or higher) 
First twenty hours free. Tokens for 
additional connect hours cost $1.00 
per hour and are sold in 20 hour 
blocks. 

• UTORMail - e-mail service 

• U of T Alumni Card - valid for one 
year. 

• Let’s Stay Connected kit - ECS Mali 
(e-mail software) plus instructions for 
installation and using internet software. 

Purchase your kit at the Reader Registra- 
tion Desk, Robarts Library, 1st floor. 

Cost: $25.00 



2. Those with borrowing privileges 

• Buy the Let’s Stay Connected kit . See 
section # l . 

• Create your UTOFtDial and/or 
UTORMail account at any library termi- 
nal. First 20 hours of UTORDial is free. 
Tokens for additional connect hours 
cost $ 1 .00 per hour are sold in 20 hour 
blocks. 



3. Those who had UTORMail and/or 
UTORDlaL accounts as students 

These services will continue without 
interruption and you can continue to 
use your library and student identifica- 
tion numbers. 

. • Buy the Let’s Stay Connected kit to 
assist you in switching over to your 
own Internet access software. 

See section #1 . 

• Tokens for additional connect hours 
which cost $ 1 .00 per hour are sold in 
twenty hour blocks. 

Software and hardware needed by 

UTORDial users 

• Web browser and modem dialer soft- 
ware 

• Netscape Personal Edition version 3.01 
is recommended and is available at the 
U of T Computer Store and other soft- 
ware stores. Let’s Stay Connected kit is 
based on this version. 

• at least a 486 pc with 8 mg of RAM and 
about 10 MB of free disk space. 

• Windows 3. 1 . 3. 1 1 
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University of Toronto 
Library 

is the largest library in Canada. The 
Library has more than eight million 
books, periodicals, maps and government 
publications. Anyone may come to use 
these materials in the library and ask for 
help from our highly trained staff. 

Non-Print Collections 

There are many collections of non-print 
materials such as films, video-cassettes, 
audio tapes, and microforms. 

Electronic resources 

UTCat is the online catalogue of the 
University of Toronto Library, it is aug- 
mented by an extensive array of other 
online data bases and periodical indexes 
on UTLink. the library's information sys- 
tem and internet connection. The library 
also has CD ROM workstations and wide 
ranging data files in the Data Library. 

User Services 

You may use our photocopiers, reader- 
printers and most of the reading rooms. 

Reference and Information Desk Staff will 
assist you with the catalogue and other 
electronic resources. 

Library Services for 
Persons with Disabilities 

Information is available at: 

Microtext Reading Room 
Robarts Library. 3rd floor 
978-5355 



There are over 40 libraries. 
Consult the Library Directory 



University of Toronto 
Library on the 
St. George Campus 

INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING: 

• Audio Visual Library 

• Cheng Yu Tung East Asian Library 

• Data. Map and Government Information 
Services 

• Engineering Library 

• Gerstein Science Information Centre in 
the Sigmund Samuel Library Building 

• Noranda Earth Sciences Library 

• OISE/UT Library for Education 

• Petro Jacyk Central and East European 
Resource Centre 

• R.O. Hurst Library for Pharmacy 

• Robarts Library for the Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

• Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library 

• University Archives 

Anyone may visit the open collections in 
the libraries listed above. 

Materials from closed collections of the 
Audio Visual Library. Fisher Rare Book 
Library, and the University Archives may 
be retrieved for both borrowers and non- 
borrowers. Piease note : anyone may use 
materials and seruices in the Audiouisuai 
Library, but only U of T students, faculty 
and staff who hold ualid U of T library 
cards may borrow materials. 

Only registered borrowers and alumni 
with U of T ID may enter the Robarts 
stacks where the main collection is 
shelved. Those who are not registered 
may request materials at the first floor 
Loan Services Desk and use them in the 
public reading rooms. Materials will be 
retrieved at set times each day. 

at any Reference Desk. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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University of Michigan Digital Library Program 
Outreach Activities 

The University of Michigan's Digital Library Program is a collaborative, 
campuswide program focused on the networked information environment. 
The program's umbrella strategy incorporates both an institutional 
framework for all digital information which is managed through a Library- 
supported registry database of digital information resources on campus as 
well as projects to manage and deliver both locally created or acquired digital 
collections. 

The Digital Library Program now includes a rich array of resources 
ranging from some 2000 journals to 20,000 SGML-encoded humanities texts to 
over 10,000 visual image resources. A variety of reference resources are also 
provided to the campus. While each of these resources carries with it 
different conditions of use and license restrictions which limit how the 
Library might utilize them for off campus audiences, three types of outreach 
activities have emerged. These are noted below. 

• Creation of Freely Available Digital Collections 

A number of the Digital Library Program projects are creating digital 
resources, typically through conversion of University collections. For 
example, an NEH project is converting unique papyri held in the UM 
Library. The American Verse Project is creating SGML-encoded editions of 
American poets' works. The Making of America Project has scanned and 
OCR'd some 3000 19th century resources dealing with American social 
history. 

• Host Services for Digital Collections 

The UM Digital Library (UMDL) has also developed programs of host 
services for commercial digital content. In these programs, the UMDL hosts 
commercial resources which have been licensed and delivers them to users at 
other institutions (these institutions have also licensed the resources). For 
example, the SGML Server Program provides humanities texts to a dozen or 
more institutions. The PEAK Project (Pricing Electronic Access to 
Knowledge) is hosting all 1100 Elsevier Science journals for other institutions 
in addition to conducting a research project to study electronic journal 
pricing. The UMDL also recently collaborated to convert and host the Human 
Relations Area Files. 

• Digital Library Production Services (DLPS) 

A production organization has been created to support the creation and 
management of digital content on campus, but these capabilities have also 
been shared with other institutions as well. For example, the SGML Server 
program has shared middleware to assist other institutions in making digital 
collections available and has also offered courses to participating institutions 
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on text mark-up and conversion. Conversion and other support capabilities 
have also been shared with scholarly societies and other not-for profit groups. 

In addition to the overt activities of outreach noted above, the digital 
resources created have provided a foundation upon which other outreach 
activities of campus and Library programs can occur. For example, the 
campus Academic Outreach Program has used UMDL resources in programs 
to support alumni or distance learning programs. The Library, too, has been 
able to collaborate with other institutions in program development that relies 
on the digital collections of the University of Michigan. 
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The Michigan Electronic Library 



The Michigan Electronic Library (MEL) is an online information system that provides residents of Michigan 
with no-charge access to a basic set of electronic resources over the Internet. MEL’s 'virtual library' is 
selected and evaluated by librarians and is designed to be a comprehensive electronic information tool for 
the state’s libraries, schools and citizens. 

MEL’s Sponsors and Goals 

MEL is a collaborative effort by the Michigan library community as a part of its commitment to the 
importance of basic information access for all citizens of the state. Since 1992. the University of Michigan 
through its MLink program has been providing an electronic library of resources. In 1995 MLink joined with 
the Library of Michigan and Merit, Inc. to merge these resources with the Library of Michigan's Internet 
access program to serve all Michigan libraries and residents via the MichNet dial-in network. The resulting 
MEL project has three primary goals: 

To provide a library of electronic information resources, selected by librarians, with a focus on local, state 
and federal government information; 

To provide no-charge access via existing telecommunications networks to as many of the state's libraries 
and residents as resources will allow; 

To provide a backbone of electronic information resources which will allow Michigan's libraries to focus on 
developing, and contributing, local electronic community information resources. 

Content 

There are currently over 7.000 resources available on MEL in 13 major subject areas including; 



Business. Economics & Labor 
Children & Young Adults 
Education 

Government. Politics & Law 
Health Information Resources 
Humanities 

The Internet, Computers & Technology 



Libraries & Information Science 
Michigan 

News, Media & Periodicals 
Reference Desk 
Science & the Environment 
Social Issues & Social Services 



In 1992, the MLink Program at the University of Michigan Library created GoMLink which was the first 
virtual library on the, Internet. GoMLink organized Internet sites by subject and provided free access 
through Michnet. MEL s main menu and the original menu for GoMLink remain amazingly similar. GoMLink 
is still recognized as the model and inspiration for many statewide and national information dissemination 
systems throughout the US and the world. 

As GoMLink grew and the amount of information available via the World Wide Web exploded, the task of 
selecting resources for inclusion became too formidable for one person to handle. MEL is now a World 
Wide Web Site with 12 selectors who live and work throughout Michigan and Illinois, choosing those 
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Internet sites that will serve Michigan’s librarians 
sites per month to their collection in MEL MEL's 



and citizens best. Each selector adds approximately 1 00 
server handles over 1 2,000 requests per day. 



Access 

An integral part of the Michigan Electronic Library project is access. The Library of Michigan provides not 
° n 'y Ending for the collection, but funding that assures nearly every citizen in the state dial-up access to 
MEL via Merit sMichnet network. Merit houses and maintains the systems for MEL as well as providing 
ntemet connectivity for the project. MEL is guided by an Advisory Council made up of a cross-section of 
Michigan s vanous library and information communities. 



Future directions for MEL include adding a more sophisticated search engine that will allow for searching 
o any site on the Internet that is included in MEL and “on the fly* translation of documents in various word 
processing formats. MEL is also exploring the addition of site-licensed information such as bibliographic 
databases and full-text document collections and working more closely with Michigan communities 
wishing to bnng their local information online. 



To Use the MEL Guest Account via MichNet 

You will need to have access to a modem, computer and telephone line. Dial-in users can connect to a 

S?mn°rni^MD? rVer( ^ AS) *7 USing Point * to * Point Protoco1 ( ppp ). Compressed Serial Line Internet 
Protoco (C-SLIP), or a terminal emulation program such as PROCOMM PLUS. Kermit, or VersaTerm. 
Terminal emulation users should set their communication settings to: 

8 data bits, no parity, 1 stop bit. 

Row Control : 

CTS/RTS On 
XON/XOFF Off 



Have your modem dial a local MichNet number. [If you do not know your local MichNet number, have your 

T° d Jnm d !? (313) 31 3 * 3720 31 28 - 800 b aud or (313) 998-1300 at 14.400. Follow the instructions below 
and from the MEL homepage choose the link to Merit, then to MichNet ] 



You will be asked the address of the service you wish to connect to. Type: 
mel.lib.mi.us [return) 

You will be required to authenticate. Type: 
guestgmel.lib.mi.us [return) 

When prompted for a password type: 
guest [return) 

Make sure you use all lowercase letters 



This method of access will allow the user to view the text only of MEL 
MEL and no other sites on the Internet not included in MEL. 



resources and only allows access to 



To Access MEL Directly 

Point to Point Protocol users and those with direct internet access can use the address - 
http://mel.lib.mi.us/ 



Sue Davidsen 

Manager of Collections and Systems 
The Michigan Electronic Library 
MLink. the University of Michigan 
1 0/1 7/96 
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TOV<H CONNECTION 
TO A < WHOL ( E WO<Rj:(D OT 
/WFOWW 




A community information partnership 
between Michigan's public libraries and 
the University of Michigan Library - 
one of the largest research centers in the 
world. 



WHAT IS MLINK? 

Under an exciting program initially funded by 
a W. K. Kellogg Foundation grant. The 
University of Michigan and Michigan’s 
public libraries have forged a vital connection 
between the state's communities and the 
University Library’s expansive collection of 
human, material, and electronic resources. 
MLINK channels its full-service, in-depth, 
and accurate research and resources directly 
into the state-wide community library system. 
This remarkably convenient system provides 
service to business owners, educators, 
government officials, and many others at 
local libraries that would be otherwise unable 
to respond to such in-depth research needs. 



MLINK's quick and sophisticated delivery of 
complex information has noticeably 
diminished inequities among libraries and 
positively impacted the quality of life in many 
communities. 

An outreach grant from the University 
Provost’s Office and contributions from 
many of Michigan’s public libraries enables 
MLINK to continue to provide this vital 
service. These funds are the foundation for 
the transition to a secure MLINK future. 



GETTING CONNECTED 
All Michigan public libraries are directly or 
indirectly connected to MLINK, providing 
access to the University Library for questions 
communicated via electronic mail, 
telefacsimile, the world wide web, or 
telephone. MLINK worked with Michigan's 
public library cooperatives and community 
libraries to establish a convenient access 
system to MLINK. 

For those public libraries contributing 
funding to MLINK, direct and unlimited no- 
cost access to MLINK will continue for some 
time. 

Since MLINK must find additional means to 
partially cover expenditures, cost recovery 
and transaction charges for other users of 
MLINK research services are now imposed. 
Beginning July 1, 1997 a quiry transaction 
fee will also be instituted. 



COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
SUPPORT 

MLINK is not intended to supplant inter- 
library loan or back-up reference programs, 
but rather provides supplemental resources to 
assist libraries in meeting the needs of their 
communites. 

MLINK’s professional research staff will 
respond quickly and directly, often speaking 
with local librarians for further consultation 
and clarification. 
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M LINK 

THE INFORMATION ADVANTAGE 

A WORLD OF INFORMATION FOR 

VAST RESEARCH RESOURCES 

The University Library system-a network of 
20 libraries encompassing dozens of 
specialties-and the MLINK reference 



librarians are able to provide timely responses 
of great depth and breadth. MLINK also 
searches far beyond the university, using the 
vast resources of the Internet and other 
electronic information systems. 



THE ELECTRONIC LIBRARY 

MLINK is also a national leader in organizing 
and disseminating electronic information. 
MLINK, in partnership with the Library of 
Michigan, the state’s libraries, and Merit, 
Inc., has developed and manages the 
Michigan Electronic Library (MEL) which 
organizes and provides access to thousands 
of electronic files from around the world in 
an easy-to-use format. The Michigan 
Electronic Library emphasizes Michigan- 
based information of greatest value to 
Michigan librarians and citizens. The 
Michigan Electronic Library’s world wide 
web URL address is http://mel.lib.mi.us/ . 

ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATIONS 

On Michlib-l, an electronic discussion list 
established by MLINK, librarians are able to 
hold discussions on issues relating to 
Michigan libraries, work collaboratively on 
projects, and provide more comprehensive 
services to all library users. 



MLINK’S DYNAMIC IMPACT 
MLINK enables public libraries to promote 
their invaluable roles as unique sources of 
comprehensive community information. 
According to one Michigan librarian, her 
small library is "now considered a 
community information resource; not just a 
place for best-sellers and homework 
assignments." 



University of Michigan 

MICHIGAN'S COMMUNITIES 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

Just how wide a range of interests is covered 

by MLINK? Try these: 

• How does the existence of power lines 
affect animals-and humans? 

• What is the ratio of sales per square feet 
in women's clothing stores? 

• What information is available concerning 
municipally owned and installed fiber- 
optic networks? 

• Has bentonite slurry been used as an 
underwater sealant-and if so, with what 
kind of results? 



PUBLIC RESPONSE 

One small business owner says that "with 
MLINK we now see [the local library] as a 
much more useful resource from a business 
standpoint." A rural community leader 
explains that her small public library now 
seems more "community-oriented, not just a 
place to. read ...., especially for [such] a 
remote area ...." 



March 31, 1997 



For More Information: 

Richard J. Hathaway, MLINK Director 
rhat@umich.edu 

MLINK, University of Michigan Library 
1 17A Hatcher North 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1205 

voice: 313-764-4000; fax: 313-764-3916 
e-mail: mlink@umich.edu 
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The Ohio State University 
OUTREACH ACTIVITIES FOR 1996-97 
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This is number of valid courtesy cards outstanding. We cannot tel’ the number of loans made to courtesy card holders, but it is substantial. 
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University of New Mexico 



UNM General Library's HomePage 



http://www.unm.edu/-libadmin/access/ 

accessfeebased.htm 



09/85 GUIDELINES FOR FEE-BASED LIBRARY SERVICES 

Date of Last Review: 06/27/96 



INTRODUCTION 

The UNM General Library offers a wide variety of library services on a fee basis (costs subject to annual review 
and change). The Library will continue, where it can, to offer most of its services without charges. However, under 
certain circumstances and for specific reasons, certain fees will be charged. Fees collected will be retained by the 
UNMGL or the University of New Mexico Foundation, as appropriate. 

I. Online Computer Searches 

As outlined by the UNM General Library Policy for online searching, the Library will partially subsidize a variety of 
computer database searches for the faculty, staff, and students of the University. The cost for online searches for 
individuals not affiliated with the University will be based on full cost for the online search plus a $25.00 charge. 
The contact for this service Is the Online Search Coordinator. Barbara Rosen, 277-0676, brosen@unm.edu. 

II. Reference Services (research, manual literature searches, fact finding). In general, reference services are 
provided without charge. Under certain circumstances, however, specific references services MAY BE offered on a 
fee basis if: 

1. The request is from a for-profit institution. 

2. The request is from an out-of-state agency or institution. 

3. The request is submitted by mail or by phone and the work could be accomplished by the requestor if the 
individual came to the Library for assistance. 

4. The request will require more than 30 minutes to complete. The final determination of whether the request 
should be handled for a fee or not rests with the Individual librarian who is responsible for processing the 
request. Reference services which are offered on a fee basis will be based on a rate of at least $25.00 per hour 
with a minimum charge of $25.00 for each request. 

III. Audio/Video Taping Services 

The Library will subsidize the cost of preparing copies of our audio-tapes (except for the actual cost of material 
used) for the faculty, staff, and students of the University. The cost for audio-video taping for out-of-state 
institutions and for for-profit agencies will be based on the full costs of materials used plus a $5.00 per hour 
preparation charge or a minimum of $10.00. 

In all cases, the individual making the request will be responsible for obtaining all copyright permissions and ail 
releases for the Individual collector as required. The Library upholds the Copyright Law of the United States (Title 
17, U.S. Code) and reserves the right to refuse to accept a copying order, If in its judgement, fulfilling the order 
would involve violation of the Copyright Law. 

Payment for any of the above services, utilizing the John Donald Robb Archive of Southwestern Music, will be 
made to the University of New Mexico. 

IV. Document Delivery Services 

The Document Delivery Service (DDS) provides a fully Integrated approach to document retrieval which combines 
the various functions of Interlibrary loan, commercial document retrieval, and bibliographic verification. The 
University of New Mexico General Library (UNMGL) offers this service to researchers who are willing to pay for 
the delivery of a specific document. Patrons may request documents from the Document Delivery Service in 
person, or by phone, mail, courier, fax or email. Contact Randy Moorehead, DDS/ILL, 277-7135, for Document 
Delivery Service questions. 

The Document Delivery Service provides all types of non-proprietary materials, including conference papers, 
journal articles, technical reports, US and foreign patents, government publications, standards, and mil-specs. 
Since June 1980 the Document Delivery Service has received more than 93,000 requests and has successfully 
filled 95% of them. 

In order to satisfy the document needs of regional researchers, the Service utilizes the following resources: 

• UNM's collection of over 1,600,000 volumes. 

• Ah International computer listing of over 32,000,000 titles. 
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University of New Mexico 

UNM General Ubrays Homepage http://www.enm.edu/-libadmln/access/ 

accessfeebased.htm 

© The British Library's collection of Journal articles and conference papers. 

© The services of over sixty commercial vendors available via the Dialog online Information retrieval system. 

These vendors Include Chemical Abstracts, Engineering Societies library, AIAA Library, National Technical 
Information Service, ABI/INFORM, The Genuine Article, CARL, and the Information Store. 

© DDS provides translation searching, research assistance, Current Awareness programs, computer literature 
searches, and selected copyright compliance (through the Copyright Clearance Center). DDS will also contact 
authors, professional societies, or national associations to secure copies of their publications. 

SERVICE CHARGES 

© Item supplied from UNM collections (first 20 pages copied): $7.50 
© Rush request-48 hour turn-around (Includes first 20 pages copied): $10.00 minimum 
© Rush request-same day (Includes up to 10 pages faxed): $20.00 minimum 
© Item supplied from outside source: $10.00 plus all other costs 

• Photocopying: 

$.15 per page 
$.50 per sheet (flche) 

$.25 per page microfilm 

• Fax transmission: $1.00 per page. 

• Translation search: $35.00 minimum plus online charges. 

• Computer literature search: $25.00 plus all other costs. 

• Research assistance (reference): $35.00 per hour minimum. 

• Table of contents service: $1.00 per Issue. 

• Current Awareness: 

$25.00 set up fee 

$50.00 per year plus ail other costs 

• Delivery: Priced according to distance and frequency. 

• Copyright fees: As priced by CCC. 

V. Workshops. 

Workshops conducted by the departments of the UNMGL are generally offered at no charge. However, In certain 
cases, a workshop conducted for a company agency may be offered on a fee basis. Actual costs will be 
determined by the department conducting the workshop. 

IV. Tutorial Services. 

Tutorial services are provided free of charge on-site by the Center for Academic Program Support to students 
enrolled in undergraduate courses. 

This policy was approved on 09/06/85, and administratively reviewed on 06/28/96. 

Last Update:28 June 1996 
Return to Dean's 
Return to Policies 
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University of Kentucky 
Distance Learning Library Service 



University of Kentucky 



To: UK Distance Learning Students 

From: Sarah Vaughn 

Distance Learning Librarian 



Welcome to the UK Distance Learning Library Service (DLLS). Our goal is to 
provide you quality information in a timely manner to support your distance 
learning academic experience with the University of Kentucky. 



Take a moment and review the many services we offer (listed on reverse) to 
assist you in gathering information and library resources to support your 
Distance Learning experience. 



=> There are several ways to request services and materials: 

1) by mail (office address on reverse) 

2) by phone (toll-free numbers listed on reverse) 

3) by electronic mail (e-mail): kliscv@pop.uky.edu 

4) by FAX: 1-606-257-1563 

5) by Internet: http://www.uky.edu/Libraries/library-homepage.html 

Allow as much time as possible for your request to be processed. 
Typically, requests take approximately 10 days to two weeks to fill 
DO NOT WAIT TO THE LAST MINUTE. Requests are logged and 
processed on a “first come, first served” basis. Plan ahead. 

=* Please remember to request your materials on the Document Delivery 
request form. This allows for us to process each request quickly. 



“Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where to find information upon it.” Dr. Samuel Johnson 
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University of Kentucky 



Distance Learning Library Service 
116 M. 8. King Library South 
Lexington, KY 40506-0039 
(606) 257-6312 
FAX: (606)257-1563 
kliscv@pop.uky.edu 

http://www.uky.edu/Libraries/library-homepage.html 

The University of Kentucky’s Distance Learning Library Service (DLLS) is 
designed to provide information support for students enrolled in Distance 
Learning Programs. Our goal is to provide quality information service in a 
timely manner to both students and faculty involved in Distance Learning. 



Services include: 



0 access to the University’s circulating 
library collections 

0 document delivery for journal articles 

0 interlibrary loan services 

0 ERIC documents 

0 computer literature searches 

0 FirstSearch & UnCover 



A toll-free number will connect you with the DLLS office: 



1-800-432-0963 ext. 76312 an Kentucky 
1-800-325-2766 ext. 76312 nationally 

The following information should be provided when placing a call: 

Name: Social Security #: Date material needed: 

HA/V Phone #: Mailing Address: Site Location: 

Course name & #: Professor: 

Requests for specific book titles or journal articles may be sent via traditional 
mail, electronic mail, and FAX on the Document Delivery form. Please DO NOT 
leave citation requests on the VoiceMail. Information needed to quickly 
respond to your requests include: 



BOOKS 
author's name 
book title 
publisher, year 



ARTICLES 
author(s) 
article title 
journal title 

volume, number, pages, date 



While there is no charge for journal articles or for overdue books, materials lost 
or damaged will be billed to students: replacement cost of item(s) and a 
$20.00 processing fee. 
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University of Kentucky 
Distance Learning Library Services 
116 M. I. King Library South 
Lexington, KY 40506-0039 
(606) 257-6312 
FAX: (606) 257-1563 
kliscv@pop.uky.edu 



Enclosed are the materials requested from the Distance Learning Library 
Service (DLLS) : 

=> Computer literature search(es) requested. To receive copies of any 
articles cited in the search, please complete a enclosed Document Delivery 
form for each item requested. 

Send requests: 

by mail (office address above) 
by electronic mail (e-mail): kliscv@pop.uky.edu 
* by FAX: 606-257-1563 

Do not leave citations requests on VOICE-Mail. 

=> Copies of articles requested. Additional items will be mailed as they 
are processed. 



=> This completes your request. No more articles are available for this 
request through the University of Kentucky library system. 

=> Request forwarded to the Interlibrary Loan Department. Items will be 
mailed upon arrival. This may take several weeks. Please feel free to contact 
the office as to the status of your request. 

UK library card. Enclosed is your UK library card. Sign it and retain it for 
use should you come to campus. This card entitles you to library privileges 
should you ever need to come to campus. 

=> Book(s) requested. Please note that you are responsible for these 
books. Overdue fines are waived for Distance Learning students. Library 
materials lost or damaged will be billed to your account: replacement cost of 

item(s) and a $20.00 processing charge per item. Please return borrowed 
items to the DLLS office. 

Thank you for using the Distance Learning Library Service! 
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Da ie:_ 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Distance Learning Library Services 
Document Delivery Sendee 
116 King Library South 
Lexington KY 40506-0039 
1-800-432-0963 ext. 76312 in Kentucky 
1-800-325-2766 ext. 76312 nationally 
1-606-257-1563 (fax) 

http://www.uky.edu/Libraries/Iibrary-hornepageJitnil 
Please provide complete information 

Name SS ID# 

Address City/Zip 

Phone (H) Phone (W) 

DLP Site Course# Professor 

E-mail Address Date needed 

ONE REQUEST PER FORM 
(please include source of citations) 

Journal/Book: 

Volume: issue: date: pages: 

Author(s): 

Article/Chapter title: 

Source of citation: 

(where article was found, cited or listed — for verification purposes) 

If the library does not own the material requested do you want the request forwarded to Interlibrary 
Loan? yes no 

If yes: Needed by (date) Not needed by (date) 

Location / Call#: 



WARNING CONCERNING COPYRIGHT RESTRICTIONS: 

The copyright law of the United States (Title 17, United States Code) governs the making of 
photocopies or other restrictions of copyrighted maf/*riai 

Under certain conditions specified in the law, libraries and archives are authorized to furnish a 
photocopy or other reproduction. One of these specific conditions is that the photocopy or reproduction 
is not to be “used for any other purpose other than private study, scholarship, or research.” If a user 
makes a request for, or later uses, a photocopy or reproduction for purposes in excess of “fair use,” 
that user may be liable for copyright infringement 

This institution reserves the right to refuse to accept a copying order if, in its judgment 
fulfillment of the order would involve violation of copyright law. 
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The University of Kentucky Distance Learning Programs presents a 
comprehensive catalog of distance learning graduate, professional, 
and undergraduate programs and courses offered throughout Ken- 
tucky and beyond. In conjunction with the Graduate School, aca- 
demic colleges and departments, Distance Learning Programs offers 
educational opportunities to citizens throughout the Commonwealth 
using a variety of distance learning technologies, including satellite, 
interactive video, videotape delivery, internet, and telecourses offered 
on KET and UKTV Channel 16 on TCI. In doing so, our philosophy 
is to ensure that the same quality teaching and academic support 
services available on the Lexington campus are replicated in the 
distance learning environment. 

Convenient locations for our distance learning programs include sites 
at cooperating regional universities, community colleges, indepen- 
dent colleges, public schools, public libraries and business/govem- 
ment centers. Our students have direct access to program-related 
offices on campus through a toll-free line. This publication outlines 
the coursework offered at our various sites during the 1997 Fall 
Semester. It lists convenient registration opportunities, provides 
points of contact for individual academic departments and includes 
brief descriptions of professional programs that are available to the 
returning student through Distance Learning Programs. We look 
forward to working with you in the upcoming semesters as you move 
toward and successfully complete your educational goals. For more 
detailed information, contact: 



Distance Learning Programs 
University of Kentucky 
1A Frazee Hall 
Lexington, KY 40506-0031 
(606) 257-3377 in Lexington 
1-800-432-0963 toll-free 
FAX (606) 257-5171 
www.uky.edu/UniversityExtension/ 
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University Libraries 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Fall Semester i 997 



The University Libraries of the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln provide service to UNL distance education 
students. There are three major components of the 
Libraries’ distance education program — remote access 
to electronic resources, liaison librarian contact for the 
provision of reference assistance and instruction, and 
delivery of materials. 

REMOTE ACCESS 

Remote access to electronic resources is key. Distance 
education students can access the Libraries’ Innovative 
Research Information System (IRIS) via a University 
affiliated computer account. The IRIS: Remote 

Access for UNL Affiliates handout describes access. 
IRIS provides access to the online public access 
catalog (UNL Libraries Catalog), Expanded Academic 
Index, UnCover, Specialized Databases Network, 
FirstSearch, GPO Wais (selected Federal resources), 
World Wide Web Lynx Browser, and Nebraska 
Library Catalogs. The menu of electronic resources is 
continually expanding and changing. 

LIAISON LIBRARIANS 

Within the University Libraries, liaison librarians are 
assigned to work with academic departments. The 
liaison librarian responsible for your subject area 
provides instruction in various electronic resources and 
traditional reference materials. The liaison librarian 
can help you identify sources for your research and 
assist you in starting your research. 

Your liaison librarian can also conduct a computer 
search upon request. By accessing remote online 
databases, the librarian retrieves titles of journal 
articles and other citations, and sometimes also 
abstracts, on the topic of your choice. There are costs 
involved with a librarian-assisted search, depending on 
the databases searched. 

General reference service is also available 

electronically via: infomail@unllib.unl.edu This e- 
mail address is checked twice a day, Monday - Friday. 
Responses will generally be sent within 24 - 48 hours. 




DELIVERY OF MATERIALS 

The Interlibrary Loan Office handles deliveries of 
materials to distance education students. 

To use these services, you must have a current library 
card; to receive a card, complete a Distance Education 
User Information form and return it to the University 
Libraries. Contact the Distance Education Coordinator 
for a copy of this form. The form is also available in 
the NUserv Catalog. The Libraries will send a 
laminated library card to you. Replacement cards are 
available for a fee. 

Requesting Materials 

You may place requests for materials electronically via 
distform@unllib.unI.edu, by fax, or mail. You must 
fill out a request form for each item you need. You 
may also fill out a loan/article photocopy request form 
to request materials. The Interlibrary Loan Office 
hours are Monday - Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Central Time. Interlibrary Loan Office phone 
number is (402) 472-2522. 

If you want to borrow materials only from the UNL 
collection, indicate that on the request form. 
Otherwise, we may contact another library to obtain 
the material. Generally, turnaround time for UNL 
materials is two weeks from the day Interlibrary Loan 
receives the request until you receive the item. 

The checkout period for books borrowed from the 
UNL Libraries through Interlibrary Loan is six weeks 
(recently lengthened to accommodate mailing time). 
Books will be sent to a downlink site for you to pick 
up, as Interlibrary Loan does not supply books directly 
to borrowers. The user is responsible for return 
postage. 

Photocopied materials will be sent directly to you via 
fax or U.S. mail. 
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Microform copying is also available for materials from 
the University Library Microforms collections. 

Borrowing From Other Libraries 

UNL Interlibrary Loan can also borrow materials from 
other libraries. You will need to allow an additional 2 
to 3 weeks for materials located at libraries other than 
UNL. The checkout period for books borrowed from 
other libraries through Interlibrary Loan is usually 
four weeks, but is determined by the other library. 

Also, occasionally costs for borrowing materials from 
other libraries are unavoidable. We must pass those 
on to you. 

IF YOU VISIT THE UNL CAMPUS 

Should you visit the University campus, you are 
welcome to use the collections of the University 
Libraries. Love Library, the main library, is located 
on City Campus at 13th and R streets. The library 
system also includes nine branch libraries, including 
C.Y. Thompson Library on East Campus. 

We encourage you to stop in and meet your liaison 
librarian and the Distance Education Coordinator, 
Appointments made in advance are recommended, but 
are not required. 

USING OTHER LIBRARIES 

Since you are taking classes through UNL, the UNL 
Libraries should serve as your primary research 
facilities. However, you also have other resources to 
utilize. Your UNL library card serves as identification 
should you wish to use the services available at 
reciprocal borrowing institutions in Nebraska. Consult 



University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
the Reciprocal Borrowing handout for details. It is 
important to realize that the reciprocal institutions 
represent several different types of libraries, with 
different resources and levels of service. Few, if any, 
may meet all of your needs. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Check IRIS for availability of materials. Some 
materials may not be available as they are 
already checked out. 

•+ Make sufficient requests to meet your research 
needs and timelines. 

•+ Obtaining materials for research takes time. 
Plan ahead, and allow time for your requested 
materials to be delivered to you. 

♦+ Be sure to state the specific name and city of 
your downlink site when requesting materials. 

•+ During semester breaks and summer, library 
hours vary. Consult the "Hours and Calendar" 
handouts for Love Library and the branch 
libraries. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 

You are encouraged to contact the Distance Education 
Coordinator, Kate Adams, e-mail - 
katea@unllib.unl.edu or (402) 472-2560. 

The University Libraries are pleased to provide you with 
a number of services as you pursue your research. So 
give us a call. 



Information on this sheet is periodically updated and revised by staff at the University Libraries, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. For the most current information about library services, consult the University Libraries home 
page: http://iris.unl.edu. If you have questions concerning this information, please contact Kate Adams, (402) 
472-2560, or e-mail: katea@unllib.unl.edu 





The University of Nebraska-Lincoln, an Affirmative Action/Equal Employment Opportunity Employer, 
supports equal educational opportunity and offers educational programs without regard to age, sex, race, 
handicap, color, national or ethnic origin, marital status, veteran's status, religion, or sexual orientation. 
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TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



DISTANCE STUDENTS 



The Texas Tech University Library provides services and library materials to students who enroll in off- 
campus TTU courses or who register for thesis, dissertation, or independent research hours. The 
Library's goal is to help resolve the problems faced by students who are at a distance from the campus 
and its information resources. This guide will give distance students an overview of the services 
provided to them. However, since information needs of students may vary with location and 
circumstance, distance students are encouraged to contact the TTU Library about specific problems in 
acquiring library materials. 



THE LIBRARY CONNECTION 
There are several ways to contact the TTU 
Library. Here are some of the addresses: 

Mail 

Mail via the postal service or a courier should be 
sent to the attention of the specific department or 
librarian, if known. The address is Texas Tech 
University Library, Box 40002, Lubbock, Texas 
79409-0002. 



Electronic Mail 

Requests for library materials, interlibrary loans, 
or reference assistance may be sent electronically 
via the VAX system. A student VAX account 
must first be established at Academic Computing 
Services. There is no charge for this account (See 
the Electronic Bibliographic Databases section of 
this Guide for directions on dialing-in or the use 
of communication systems such as the 
INTERNET). 



Telephone (Area Code 806) 

Library Express: 742-2263 

Reference: 742-2236 

Circulation: 742-2265 

Interlibrary Loan: 742-2239 

Documents: 742-2282 

Academic Computing: 742-1655 

Internet Web Page 

The TTU Library’s Web page is located at 
http://www.lib.ttu.edu/ 

Fax 

Mail sent by FAX should be addressed to a 
department or an individual. The numbers are 
(806) 742-0737 or (806) 742-1920. 







BORROWING TTU LIBRARY MATERIALS 
While many TTU distance students make 
occasional visits to the campus and the Library, 
there are other times when a book or photocopied 
article is needed. The Access Services 
Department will pull books from the stacks, check 
them out, and ship them, to the home or business 
address of a registered TTU student who resides 
outside of the Lubbock area. Books are due at the 
beginning of the next semester, unless recalled by 
another user. Books mailed back to the Library 
should be packaged in a cardboard container and 
sent by certified mail. 

Articles photocopied from Library-owned journals 
and other periodicals can be mailed or faxed to the 
student at a cost of 15 cents per page. 
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Loans can be initiated by calling Library Express 
(742-2263) or by e-mail (LIEXP@TTACS.TTU. 
EDU) or Fax (742-1920). 

INTERLIBRARY LOAN 

Another way to obtain needed books and articles 
is through interlibrary loan. Libraries throughout 
Texas belong to the same interlibrary loan 
network, and material found in the Southwest 
region of the United States usually will not 
involve a charge to the student. The student's 
local public library can provide interlibrary loans, 
and TTU students who are employed by a college 
or university have access to their library's 
interlibrary loan service. There is usually no 
charge to the borrower for interlibrary loans, 
although this depends on the policies of the 
lending library. 

As an alternative to using another library’s 
interlibrary loan service, currently registered TTU 
distance students may also utilize the TTU 
Library s interlibrary loan service for items not 
owned by the Library. Materials may be 
somewhat delayed in getting to the student, as 
they need to be shipped twice (from the lending 
library to the TTU Library and then to the 
student). Journal articles can be mailed or faxed 
to the student and books will be mailed with 
instructions for returning material to the TTU 
Library's Interlibrary Loan Office before the 
lending library's due date. An on-line request 
form is available on the Library Information 
System. The e-mail address for Interlibrary Loan 
is LICER@TTACS.TTU.EDU. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANCE 
Phone or mail reference assistance is available to 
students as well as to people not associated with 
the University. E-mail (LIREF@TTACS.TTU. 
EDU) is also an option. TTU distance students 
should identify themselves and clearly state their 
information need. Some questions can be handled 
easily by the reference librarian on duty, while 
others will involve more time. Be sure to supply a 
phone number or another way to contact you. 

Each TTU academic department is assigned a 
librarian who specializes in the resources and 
research methods of assigned disciplines and 
O >ject areas. Ask the Information Services 



Department for the name of your liaison librarian. 
You are encouraged to consult with this librarian 
concerning search strategies and bibliographic 
tools in your area of research. 

ELECTRONIC BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
DATABASES 

Library Information System (LIS) 

In addition to TechPAC, the on-line catalog of the 
Texas Tech University Libraries, the Library 
Information System provides access to several 
additional databases as menu options (e.g., on-line 
catalogs of other university libraries and 
FirstSearch, a package of primarily on-line 
periodical indexes). 

The Library Information System can be accessed 
from off-campus via a VAX account, which can 
be obtained from Academic Computing Services. 
Dial-in access is available through the following 
phone number: 

(806) 742-0227 [742-1824 for TTU PPP accounts] 

The following parameters need to be set in the 
sender's communication software: 

8 data bits 
no parity 
1 stop bit 
full duplex 

2,400 baud or higher (depending on modem) 

In open access, once the number is entered, the 
system will ask for a username and password. 

Use the word guest (lower case letters) for both. 

At the TTUnet> prompt, type telnet lib, then type 
TTUCAT at the username prompt. For those 
senders with network capabilities (e.g., 
INTERNET) you may Telnet to lib.ttu.edu. At 
the username prompt, type TTUCAT. When 
using Indexes (Choice #3), you will be prompted 
for the last 9 digits of your library barcode 
number, which is on your TTU ID card. (If you 
do not have a TTU ID, contact the Circulation 
Department and we will send you a library card.) 

Free communications software for TTU students 
is available in the Advanced Technology Learning 
Center (ATLC), located in the basement of the 
Library. 
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Questions about making an electronic connection 
to the Library can be directed to the Help Desk 
(742-1655) in Academic Computing or the 
Library's Automation Department (742-2220). 

FirstSearch and TexShare 
FirstSearch consists of many periodical indexes, 
abstracts, and other bibliographic databases 
available through the on-line Library Information 
System (LIS). Use FirstSearch to find citations to 
books, articles, theses, and other types of material 
on a subject. Two partial full-text databases, 
Periodical Abstracts and ABI/INFORM, are 
available from TexShare, a consortium of all 
Texas four-year colleges and universities. 

CD-ROM's 

The TTU Library subscribes to several databases 
in CD-ROM format, including ERIC, Dissertation 
Abstracts International, and PsycLIT. These 
workstations must be used within the Library. 
However, it may be possible for distance students 
to use some of the same CD-ROM products at 
local academic and public libraries. The TTU 
liaison librarian in your subject field can do short 
searches and mail, fax, or download to disc the 
resulting citations. 

Internet Resources 

A vast amount of information is presently 
available free of charge over the Internet. This 
includes information from other institutions’ on- 
line catalogs, departmental data files, full-text 
articles, and much more. Librarians can provide 
training in the use of the Internet and assist 
patrons in identifying and accessing Internet 
resources. You may want to contact your liaison 
librarian (742-2236) for advice about using the 
Internet. 

Mediated Searching of On-line Databases 
The Information Services Department conducts 
searches using database vendors such as 
DIALOG. The direct costs charged by vendors 
are passed on to the student who requests this type 
of search. Charges are a factor of the database 
searched (e.g., ERIC is relatively inexpensive), 
connect time, format of citation, choice of output, 
etc. 



Advantages of mediated searching include the 
ability to search years that precede CD-ROM and 
FirstSearch coverage, as well as sources that may 
be a few months more recent than the 
corresponding CD-ROM, FirstSearch, TexShare, 
or paper product. Also, hundreds of specialized 
databases are available from database vendors, 
while databases on CD-ROM and FirstSearch 
consist of those that are in most demand. Other 
advantages include software that is more powerful 
and sophisticated than those available on CD- 
ROM or included in FirstSearch, and searches that 
are conducted by a trained professional. 

On-line searches can be scheduled by contacting 
the Information Services Department or your 
liaison librarian. The student does not have to be 
present, although some consultation is advised as 
a search strategy and terminology are best 
developed by interchange between the student and 
the searcher. 

RECIPROCAL BORROWING 
AGREEMENTS 

Texas Tech students may request a TexShare 
library card that allows borrowing privileges at 
any public four-year college or university in 
Texas. Students agree to follow all regulations of 
the libraries they visit and to return borrowed 
material in person or by mail. Contact Circulation 
(742-2265) for further information. 

A reciprocal borrowing agreement is shared by 
members of the LEIAN (Llano Estacado 
Information Access Network) Consortium. 
Members include the following institutions: 
Abilene Christian University, Amarillo College, 
Eastern New Mexico University, Howard Payne 
University, Hardin-Simmons University, 

McMurry University, New Mexico Highlands 
University, San Juan College, Texas Tech 
University Law School, Texas Tech University, 
University of Texas of the Permian Basin, and 
West Texas A&M University. TTU students need 
to request a Passport Certificate from the TTU 
Library's Circulation Office before visiting a 
participating library and borrowing books or other 
materials. 
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The AU Outreach Strategic Planning Report 

FOREWORD 

Since inception, the American land-grant university has been concerned with 
service to the people of its state, the nation, and the world. Serving as a “People’s 
University,” the land-grant institution has developed substantial and fundamental 
research capabilities to enable it to address the varied needs of society. There is 
now a national challenge for the modem land-grant university to further advance 
the disciplinary strength of its research base while simultaneously responding to 
the contemporary issues and problems facing the American public. 

Recognizing this challenge, universities across America have begun to examine 
the manner in which they relate to society: how they teach undergraduates, how 
they provide graduate and professional education, how they conduct research 
programs, and — not the least in this progression, how they reach out to provide 
extension services, consultation and technical assistance, distance education and 
life-long learning; and how they can be effectively involved in mutual problem- 
solving focused on persistent and difficult problems of daily life. At Auburn 
University, these manifestations of the public service role of the land-grant 
university are collectively addressed as University Outreach. 

The goals of effectiveness and excellence are as valid for Outreach as for its 
traditional siblings — Instruction and Research. The achievement of these goals 
requires consensus about what Outreach is, agreement about its desired objectives 
and outcomes, methods to assess and evaluate impact, and a university 
environment in which participation in Outreach is a legitimate option for faculty 
effort, duly recognized and rewarded and properly supported. 

To provide guidance in developing such an environment at Auburn University, 
I appointed a University Outreach Strategic Planning Committee in Spring 1995. 
The Committee, whose members are listed on the inside cover of this Report, is 
broadly representative of the University’s academic schools and colleges, the 
faculty ranks, and Outreach staff. This Report, in conjunction with the work of 
the University’s Twenty-first Century Commission, provides a road map for the 
development of University Outreach into the next century. Having perused the 
Report carefully, I am aware that it will both stand on its own and make a solid 
contribution to the national discussion about state and land-grant universities. I 
am pleased in this Foreword to recognize the good work of the committee and of 
its most able chairman, Professor John G. Heilman. 



David Wilson 

Vice President and Associate Provost 
for University Outreach, Auburn University 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The objective of the Outreach Strategic Planning Committee is to support 
excellence in outreach at Auburn University. To this end we have defined 
Auburn's outreach mission and identified impediments to excellence in the 
performance of this mission. We recommend steps that address those 
impediments and support excellence in outreach and leadership at the national 
level. 

The time is right for this undertaking: societal forces increasingly compel 
the university to be responsive and accountable to the society that sustains it. 
The methods and missions of outreach are well-suited to addressing this 
challenge. Outreach involves the application of instruction and research to the 
needs of, and for the direct benefit of, audiences external to the university. It 
goes well beyond the framework of cooperative extension to include many 
forms of continuing and distance education, education for non-traditional 
students, and technical assistance. Just as outreach at Auburn takes many 
forms, it also has many audiences; some are well-established as client groups, 
while others are developing into this role. 

Outreach so conceived complements and enriches traditional instruction and 
research, rather than competing with them. At the same time, it is clear that 
outreach takes time and energy. The report therefore proposes specific steps 
that will allow outreach to be recognized, evaluated, and rewarded on an equal 
footing with, and in relation to, teaching and research. These steps support a 
vision of outreach in which our faculty and staff routinely and effectively help 
the people and communities of the State of Alabama and beyond to use the 
knowledge resources of Auburn University to solve their problems and improve 
the quality of their lives. V ery importantly, the steps set forth in this report do 
not imply a mandate that Auburn University faculty and staff do more without 
new resources. Rather they envision systematic recognition and reward for the 
vast amount of outreach already being done. 

The greatest impediments to growth and excellence in Auburn University 
Outreach are matters of organizational culture. There is a pervasive awareness 
that outreach is poorly rewarded in terms of promotion, tenure, salary 
improvements, and professional mobility. Furthermore, there is widespread 
confusion over what outreach is and what forms of activity it includes. This 
state of affairs stands in stark contrast to the profusion of outreach conducted 
daily throughout the University. Outreach constitutes a robust, thriving, and 
increasingly indispensable part of what we do. 
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Universities across the country, including Auburn, are being asked to do more 
with less and at the same time to be responsive and accountable to the societies 
and stakeholder groups that sustain them. Auburn's vast and varied investments 
in distance education and continuing education, in cooperative extension, and in 
technical assistance, speak directly to this mandate, as do the myriad less formally 
structured ways in which Auburn faculty share their professional expertise with 
the people of Alabama. 

The university must address the very real contradiction between what we do 
and how it is viewed and rewarded. This report offers a way to proceed. It begins 
by stating the importance of outreach, and by offering a definition that connects 
outreach conceptually to instruction and research. The report proposes a series of 
operational outcomes that represent excellence in outreach activity. The outcomes 
provide a basis for credible and objective assessment of outreach for purposes of 
promotion, tenure, and salary improvement. The report proposes additional steps 
to empower meaningful rewards for outreach based on objective assessment. One 
such step is the formulation of a standard faculty workload. Properly crafted, it 
would account for variability across disciplines. Rather than providing an excuse 
for demanding that faculty do more, it would provide a way to credit the full range 
of what faculty already are doing. Additional steps include provision for the 
assignment of portions of departmental budgets to outreach, and reliance on 
outreach achievement and expertise as a basis for appointing some members of the 
Promotion and Tenure Committee. 



The envisioned empowerment of outreach requires effective 
communication both inside and outside the University. Our 
external constituents need meaningful access to the many services 
Auburn has to offer, a key condition of this access is that they can 
conveniently learn what those services are and how to make use 
of them. Internally, leadership from the President and Provost is 
essential if faculty are to redefine their missions. Administrators 
at all levels must communicate that outreach includes a very wide 
range of services and activities, that a personal investment in 
outreach will receive both technical assistance and professional 
recognition and reward, and that Auburn's administration is 
strongly committed to outreach, both morally and materially, as 
a central element of the University’s mission. 




The empowerment of outreach is a national as well as a local enterprise. The 
members of the committee both hope and recommend that Auburn University 
pursue, with energy and commitment, the vision of national leadership offered in 
this report. 
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INTRODUCTION 

AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The Outreach Strategic Planning Committee is pleased to submit this report to 
Dr. David Wilson, Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach 
at Auburn University. Convened by Dr. Wilson in the spring of 1995, the 
committee includes staff and faculty members representing each of Auburn's 
twelve colleges and schools, as well as various units of University Outreach. The 
committee met twenty-three times, for periods typically lasting an hour and a half. 
Substantial portions of work were accomplished by subcommittees that dealt with 
distance education, organizational issues, rewards and assessment, the role of 
Auburn University at Montgomery, and structural issues. 

The committee consulted portions of the growing literature on university 
outreach, including strategic plans developed by other universities. This literature 
has richly informed our work and is reflected throughout the report. Also, 
committee members met with President William Muse and Provost Paul Parks; 
with the Chair of the General Faculty, Kent Fields, who arranged an introductory 
presentation to the University Senate; with the deans of Auburn's schools and 
colleges; and with department heads. Committee members also met with 
representatives of outreach units at other universities, both inside and outside the 
State of Alabama. 

The report begins with an overview of Dr. Wilson's charge to the Outreach 
Strategic Planning Committee. It then sets forth some of the assumptions and 
values that the committee brought to its work. Next, the report offers a vision for 
University Outreach, and a statement of Auburn's outreach mission. Following 
that, a section on the environment of higher education establishes the political, 
economic, social, and technological context that university outreach must address 
on the eve of the twenty-first century. Subsequent sections define outreach 
conceptually, specify operational outcomes of high quality outreach; and identify 
impediments to excellence in outreach at Auburn University; in each case 
recommending specific action steps to be taken by the Associate Provost and Vice 
President for University Outreach. The recommended steps promote excellence 
in outreach by providing a comprehensive framework of accountability for the 
many activities conducted at Auburn within the framework of this mission. 

The committee wishes to express three concerns and indicate its responses to 
them. First, we were from the outset aware that some committee reports have few 
readers and little impact. Accordingly, we took steps to engage principal 
stakeholders in the planning process, and we have proposed action steps in 
operational terms so that at least the degree to which our recommendations are 
implemented can readily be determined. 
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A second concern has to do with a possible interpretation of the committee's 
proposals. As the parts of the report dealing with context and values make 
clear, we firmly believe that the environment of higher education is changing 
dramatically, and that steps to enhance excellence in outreach represent a 
positive, even necessary, response to our changing times. Because we define 
university outreach in terms of instruction and research, our 
recommendations may be interpreted as a reach for power, an 
attempt to pull more and more instruction and research under the 
purview of the outreach mission of the university. This is neither 
our goal nor our intent. Our goal is to support excellence in 
outreach. We seek to do this by proposing that outreach be 
measured and assessed in a way that makes it directly 
comparable to instruction or research in Auburn's faculty reward 
system. The report does not intend nor does it attempt to enlarge 
the administrative domain of outreach at the expense of 
instruction and research. 




Thirdly, and most importantly, this report may be seen as a call for more 
outreach activity without new resources. Rather, we see the steps proposed 
here as enabling recognition and reward for the vast amount of outreach 
currently being conducted across the university. Further, we call for additional 
resources. 



The members of the committee wish to express appreciation for the ideas, 
support, and encouragement offered by all those who shared in our work. We 
are particularly grateful to Dr. C. Eugene Allen, Provost for Professional 
Studies, University of Minnesota; Dr. Kent Fields, Chair of the Auburn 
University Senate, 1995-1996; Dr. Maury Matthews, Advisor, University 
Outreach, Auburn University; Ms. Donna L. McGinty, Assistant to the Director, 
the Georgia Center for Continuing Education, University of Georgia; Dr. 
Edward G. Simpson, Jr., Associate Vice President for Services and Director, the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, University of Georgia; Dr. James C. 
Votruba, Vice Provost for University Outreach, Michigan State University; Dr. 
David Wilson, Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach, 
Auburn University; and Dr. S. Eugene Younts, Vice President for Services, 
University of Georgia. 
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CHARGE TO THE COMMITTEE 



The Auburn University Outreach Strategic Planning Committee was created 
to formulate a road map to guide the development of University Outreach into the 
year 2000 and beyond. The committee was specifically requested to deliberate 
upon a definition for outreach to provide a scholarly and intellectual basis in the 
community of scholars. The charge given to the committee also provided an 
extensive set of questions organized around these topics: definitions, impediments 
to outreach, structural issues, direction and action. 



Definitions. 

► What is University Outreach and how is it integrated into the mission and 
idsion of a university, particularly a land-grant university? How does it differ 
from service? 

► Is outreach cross-cutting, comprising an aspect of instruction, resoarrh 
and service ? 

► Who are the clients and the constituencies of University Outreach at 
Auburn University? 



Impediments to Outreacli. 



► What i mpediments lie before University Outreach, both internal and 
external? How may they be addressed? 

► How may funding for University Outreach be improved? What incentives 
can be developed? Are there implications of structure for costs, funding, and 
participation? 

► How might the image of outreach as a scholarly activity be enhanced? 
How might f acu l ty be acculturated to outreach as a pervasive university 
function? How is outreach leadership developed? What programs nf family 
and staff development are needed? 

► What constitutes effectiveness and excellent in outreach ? How is 
outreach expressed in the lives of faculty members and how is balance 

achieved? How can outreach performance be demonstrated for promotion 
and tenure ? 
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Structural Issues. 

► What structure's') for University Outreach might be most efficient and 
effective? How may centers and institutes best fit within the outreach 
umbrella? What are the roles of the University’s schools and colleges, and 
how should they relate to the Associate Provost and Vice President for 
University Outreach? 

► What role should distance learning play in extending 
Auburn's instructional, research, and outreach mission 
across the state, the region, and the nation? How should 
structures for the delivery of distance learning be 
coordinated? Examples of relevant programs and offices 
include Engineering Graduate Outreach, the Master of 
Business Administration program, master's degrees in 
Nursing and in Hotel and Restaurant Management, 
Telecommunications and Educational Television, and 
Distance Learning and Outreach Technology. 

► How should the Alabama Cooperative Extension System 1 
be integrated into the University mission? 

► How does Auburn University at Montgomery relate to 
the whole of University Outreach? 




Direction and Action. 

► What are the m qjor directions for University Outreach in the year 2000 and 
beyond? 

► What are desired outcomes of outreach ? 



‘Effective August 1, 1995, the Alabama Cooperative Extension Service became the Alabama Cooperative Extension System. 
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ASS UMPTIONS AND VAL UES 



The Committee has incorporated several assumptions and values into its 
work. Prominent among them are: 

► Auburn University's Twenty-First Century Commission has endorsed, 
and the Mission Statement Task Force, now at work, will endorse a 
prominent and visible role for outreach in the twenty-first century. 

► Success in outreach depends on confident participation by the faculty, 
supported by an enthusiastic administrative commitment that begins with 
the President and Provost. 

► Faculty engaged in outreach should be rewarded for their activities just 
as they are rewarded for teaching and research. 

► Outreach can usefully be defmed in terms of teaching and research 
applied to the direct benefit of constituencies external to the university. 
These constituencies typically include, but are not limited to, the people 
(of all ages), groups, schools, businesses, organizations, and the 
communities of the State of Alabama. 

► It is essential that outreach be clearly defmed in terms of outcomes, and 
that it be assessed and rewarded using concepts and methods that are 
developed and accepted nationally, not just locally. 

► University Outreach should work with existing constituencies and 
cultivate new ones, as appropriate, to address the needs of Alabama and 
the nation in the 21st Century. 

>> Priorities must be established so that University Outreach does not 
attempt to be all things to all people. 

► All University units, but not necessarily all individuals, are responsible 
for conducting outreach. 

► A goal of the report is to propose a comprehensive set of action steps to 
promote outreach activities and rewards for them. 

The Committee notes with approval the following values and principles 
set forth in the strategic planning document prepared for the University of 
Minnesota (17): 
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& A PPty the highest standards of integrity in academic planning. 

A Academic freedom brings with it a responsibility to society. 

A Academic employees owe their primary professional commitment and 
responsibilities to the University and its mission. 

A Professional activities and relationships at the interface with society 
benefit individuals, the University, and society. 

A Each member of University community is responsible for 
ensuring that her or his outreach activity does no harm to 
individuals or society. 

A Outreach is a two-way exchange of knowledge, ideas, and vision 
between the University and society. 

A Outreach programs should be equitably accessible to a diversity 
of peoples. 

A Outreach should be based on quality scientific investigation [and 
quality instruction!] 

A Outreach programs should be defined and relevant locally, but 
provide a global perspective. 

A Collaboration with public and private partners improves the 
design, development, and implementation of outreach programs. 



VISION 



The committee's vision of outreach consists of a thriving 
partnership between Auburn University faculty, staff, and students, 
on the one hand, and the people and communities of Alabam a and 
beyond on the other. In this vision, the people and their communities 
routinely make effective use of the knowledge resources of Auburn 
University to serve their needs and help them solve their problems 
and improve the quality of their lives. The providers of those 
resources within the University, especially the faculty, routinely and 
confidently commit portions of their time and expertise to outreach, 
secure in the knowledge that their work will be reliably assessed and 
rewarded within their own institution and within the broader 
academy. The University acts not only to maintain effective and 
efficient connections with established constituencies, but also to 
discover emerging constituencies and cultivate appropriate 
connections to them. 
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MISSION 



Auburn's mission is threefold: instruction, outreach, and research. These 
three components are interrelated. Instruction involves the transmission of 
knowledge and skills. Research involves the generation, or synthesis, of 
knowledge and also involves the publication, broadly understood, of the 
knowledge so produced. Auburn's outreach mission involves the application of 
instruction and research to the needs of, and for the direct benefit of, audiences 
external to the university. These audiences typically include, but are not limited to, 
the people (of all ages), groups, schools, businesses, organizations, and 
communities of the State of Alabama. Outreach does not supplant the traditional 
research and instructional missions of Auburn; it extends them in applied fashion 
to external audiences. 



CONTEXT 



Powerful forces for change are impelling universities to be increasingly 
responsive and accountable to the stakeholders that sustain them. The outreach 
mission addresses this mandate. 



Public confidence in the major institutions of society, including those of 
higher education, has eroded. Power has shifted from the national government to 
state and local governments and the private sector. Minority and aging groups 
have gained in size and economic and political power. The cold war and the 
exploration of space have lost much of their power to legitimize national 
investment in higher education. Candidate issues to replace them in this role 
include community and economic development, economic competitiveness 
education, the environment, youth at risk, health, and the family. 

The capacity of the public sector to respond to these issues through social 
and economic programs is in doubt both philosophically and financially. Federal 
as well as state budgets reflect the dwindling of available funds relative to public 
demands for services. These constraints have translated into cutbacks in federal 
support for students and for research, and into substantial reductions in state 
support for higher education. 

As resources have become increasingly limited, themes of accountability and 
consumer rights have moved to the center of debate about business, government. 
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and the university. The professoriate is under attack for ignoring students and 
devoting too much time to research that is seen as trivial. And, specifically in 
relation to the land-grant mission, Edward F. Vitzthum (18) argues that the 
"extension and research systems of land-grant institutions are in trouble." The size 
and political power of the agricultural sector are decreasing, as is the reliability of 
legislative support for cooperative extension at the federal and state levels. 

At the same time, pressing social and technological changes are forcing a 
rethinking of the university's instructional mission. To cope with rapid social 
change on many dimensions, people will need the training and the resources to be 
life-long learners. Calls for education across the life-span are accompanied by calls 
for the university to provide "knowledge without boundaries" to 
the nation's economy, workplaces, and communities. The 

ise not only 
" education 
universities, 
for degree 

credit and non-degree credit education. In the words of lames 
Votruba, Vice Provost for University Outreach at Michigan State 
University, universities have lost the monopoly they have 
historically enjoyed over the commodity of educational 
information. 

In a word, the societal forces just described increasingly 
compel universities to be directly "responsive" to the society that 
sustains them. The methods and mission of university outreach 
are well-suited to addressing this challenge of the twenty-first 
century. By definition they respond directly and publicly to the 
needs of the society that sustains the university and of the constituent groups that 
make up that society. Outreach is thus a central element of Auburn's service to the 
people of Alabama and beyond, and is at the heart of Auburn's land-grant tradition. 
It is a distinguishing, and perhaps the distinctive, mission of Auburn University. 



explosion of information technology has helped give r 
to these changes but also to a supply of "virtual 
services to compete with those offered by traditional i 
These competing services provide both education 
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DEFINITION OF OUTREACH 



We define outreach both conceptually and operationally. Examples of work 
being done in units at Auburn appear in the appendix to this report. Conceptually, 
outreach is instruction, or research, or instruction-and-research that is applied to 
the direct benefit of external audiences and that is directly relevant to the mission 
of the units in which the contributing faculty and staff members work. 

This definition raises several issues. One is how the concept of outreach 
relates to the concepts of extension and service, especially as they are discussed 
in the Auburn University Faculty Handbook. Pages 3:10 and 3:11 of the 
Handbook specify the following categories of activity as rewardable through 
tenure or promotion: "1) teaching and/or extension, 2) research/creative work, and 
3) [university, community, and professional] service." The strategic planning 
committee regards outreach as separate from service; service should not be viewed 
as outreach. 1 

Further, outreach is a much broader term than extension, which, at a land- 
grant institution such as Auburn, can be interpreted narrowly to mean cooperative 
extension work with its traditional constituencies. Outreach refers to the full 
breadth of activity that fulfills our initial definition; extension is an honored part, 
but far from all, of outreach. 

The committee recognizes that this interpretation is not consistent with the 
three categories for tenure and promotion recognition set forth in the Faculty 
Handbook. The three categories as stated appear to suggest that instruction and 
outreach are substitutable for each other, and that taken together they are no more 
important than service. Service also appears to be given status as a university 
mission comparable to instruction, research, and outreach. The university 
community, including the University Senate, should revisit these issues. 



‘Service is both internal and external. Internal service is often devoted to carrying out basic 
management functions of a department or college or the university, such as planning, coordination, 
representation, recruitment, reporting, and communication. Committee work often is involved. External 
service involves similar activities addressed to audiences outside the university. Work with professional 
organizations, professional journals, charities or other service organizations would be examples. In some 
cases the line between service and outreach may be unclear. For instance, if a faculty member gives a 
speech or writes a newspaper article about a personal hobby, outreach is probably not involved. But if 
the same faculty member speaks or writes extensively on subjects related to professional expertise or 
organizational mission, then outreach may well be involved. In such cases, the concepts of professional 
expertise and unit mission may clarify whether activity is outreach or service. In any event, the committee 
takes the view that service should not be interpreted or rewarded as outreach. 
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Our definition of outreach also raises the issue of how the quality of outreach 
can be assessed. Outreach activities as we have defined them can include teaching 
components, or research components, or both teaching and research components. 
Accordingly, the assessment of outreach should be understood as the assessment 
of teaching that is outreach teaching, or the assessment of 
research that is outreach research, or the assessment of activity 
that incorporates both outreach research and outreach teaching. 

Again, the committee emphasizes that part of the intent of this 
definition is to allow outreach to be assessed using credible and 
reliable methods similar to the methods used to assess instruction 
and research. 

The committee believes that the usefulness of its conceptual 
definition would be enhanced by a set of examples of outreach 
currently conducted at Auburn. Accordingly, in the section of 
this report on impediments to outreach and action steps, we 
recommend the compilation and dissemination of examples of 
high quality outreach teaching and outreach research at Auburn. 

The examples will supplement our conceptual definition, and will 
also draw on the operational categories of outreach impact that 
we specify. An initial compilation of outreach examples appears 
in the appendix to this report. 

The path from our conceptual definition to the assessment 
of outreach quality proceeds through the categories of operational 
outcomes or impacts that we expect of outreach. Given that 
outreach is teaching or research that is applied, one element of 
assessing outreach will be to determine the nature and extent of its impact on 
external audiences. The notion of outcomes is central to this determination. 
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OUTCOMES 



The Outreach Strategic Planning Committee recommends the adoption of 
eight categories of operational outcomes as developed in the outreach strategic 
planning document for the University of Minnesota (17). These categories 
represent a "taxonomy for outreach," and identify the real-world outcomes that 
should be detectable if outreach impact is claimed. Thus they can serve as the 
basis for operational definitions of outreach impact that can be incorporated into 
methods for assessing the quality of outreach activity. The eight categories of 
outcome are: 

& enlightened citizens, liberally educated across the life span ; 

& mentally and physically healthy youths and adults ; 

& educated professionals and skilled work forces ; 

& informed and orderly public policy development; 

& effective, productive organizations, groups, and communities; 

& globally competitive businesses and industries; 

& sustainable human-made and natural environments; 

& effective public institutions, infrastructures, and community designs. 



IMPEDIMENTS AND ACTION STEPS 

This section of the report discusses impediments to excellence in outreach 
that exist at Auburn, and action steps are recommended to overcome them. The 
approach is to identify and discuss an impediment, and then to propose one or 
more action steps aimed at overcoming the impediment. It is important to note 
that the different impediments are interrelated, as are the recommended action 
steps. Accordingly, the discussion of one impediment may refer to or involve 
action steps listed as responses to other impediments. Ideas that appear in one 
section may be repeated in another; the purpose is to clarify the connections 
among the various issues and recommendations. 

The impediments to outreach at Auburn are so varied and so deeply rooted 
that a cultural transformation will be needed to address them comprehensively. 
It is appropriate to think in such broad terms. The societal forces affec tin g the 
university are so powerful that major change is inevitable. Our opport uni ty is to 
shape the direction of change through steps to overcome the impediments to 
outreach. The discussion of impediments is organized into the following general 
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categories: perceptions; rewards; assessment; information and communication; 
directions; distance education; structural arrangements; and funding. No separate 
section on policy is included because the action steps themselves represent policy 
recommendations. Again, all recommendations are stated in terms of actions that 
can be taken by the Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach. 
In several instances the steps recommended have been overtaken by events and 
have been taken or are in the process of being taken. 




topsdirofint - A primary impediment to excellence in outreach lies in faculty 
perceptions. Perhaps stereotypically , outreach is seen as not worth doing because 
it imposes costs on those who do it, and there are few rewards for 
it in the academic disciplines the faculty represent. Among the 
costs are that outreach takes time, it is hard to do, and frequently 
requires the acquisition of new skills. Once the investment is 
made, rewards other than personal satisfaction are few. Outreach 
is often done off-load, suggests low professional status for those 
who do it, and is not rewarded at promotion and tenure time. In 
other words, outreach "comes out of the hides of faculty members." 



9ms 



Very importantly, outreach is far inferior to research, the 
currency of mobility" between academic institutions. Finally, at 
Auburn outreach is often equated with extension, implying that 
outreach is something that full-time specialists do, rather than 
something that might routinely form a portion of a faculty 
member s work load. Faculty who desire to include a significant 
outreach component in their work will need between perhaps 15 % and 50 % of 
their time specifically assigned to outreach if their performance of this mission is 
to be properly evaluated and rewarded. 
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The perceptions just described will change only over the long term; they are 
rooted in the professional socialization and experience of many faculty. Research 
has been, and for many faculty will continue to represent, a currency of mobility. 
It is also the case, however, that many disciplines are experiencing both an 
oversupply and continuing overproduction of Ph.D.'s. Furthermore, universities 
are increasingly under pressure to reduce the numbers of their faculty and, in some 
cases, to limit or discontinue the granting of tenure. The hope of academic 
mobility as a result of research excellence thus appears unlikely to offer a realistic 
motivation to even a simple majority of tenure-track faculty. It is conceivable that 
in the future faculty may achieve mobility through excellence in outreach, as some 
have been able to do through excellence in their teaching. In this context, we 
believe steps can be taken to support a commitment to outreach on the part of 
interested faculty. 
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Action Steps . The action steps proposed in several of the following sections, 
especially those relating to communication, assessment, and reward, are intended 
in part to support a gradual transformation of Auburn's culture in favor of 
participation in outreach. To prepare a foundation for these action steps: 

► The Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach should 
undertake a highly visible effort, involving the President and the Provost, to 
communicate to Auburn's faculty that for many reasons a national outreach 
movement is under way; that outreach is increasingly valued by our peer 
institutions, and expectations are rising nationally for faculty participation in 
and reward for outreach; and, that Auburn is in the forefront of this 
movement and is taking steps to ensure that outreach does not come "out of 
the hides" of the faculty. 



Rewards. 

Impediment . Faculty who spend time and energy on outreach are not 
rewarded for doing so to the extent they are rewarded for research or instruction. 
The reliability and probability of rewards for outreach performance through tenure, 
promotion, and salary enhancement need to be increased. The committee 
concludes that a series of related steps can promote this outcome. Some of them 
are specified in this section, others in other sections. 

One of the most significant steps proposed in this report is the definition of 
a standard work load. Properly crafted to reflect variability across disciplines, this 
definition would assist faculty and their unit heads in specifying portions of their 
on-load assignment that could be devoted to, and evaluated and rewarded as, 
outreach. At the departmental level and within the context of a standard work 
load, negotiations would determine assigned duties for each faculty member. 
These duties would, by definition, be mission-related and could include outreach 
assignments. 

Mission-related activities that cannot readily be accommodated within the 
standard load, such as some short courses or technical assistance, could be 
assigned on the basis of extra compensation. Opportunities that are not mission- 
related would be considered consulting, a private matter between the faculty 
member and the outside employer and subject to the university's policy on 
consulting; such activity would not be considered for tenure or promotion. On the 
other hand, all activity compensated by the university should be allowable for 
consideration in salary and tenure and promotion decisions, assuming the activities 
in question reflect and serve the mission of the faculty member's unit. 

The issue in tenure and promotion and salary decisions is quality. It is 
important to clarify the roles of unit managers and faculty members. Unit 
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administrators decide whether outreach should count toward these rewards; 

faculty members assess quality and determine how much the activities accordingly 
count. 

Action Steps . 

> Work with the Senate Rules Committee to achieve 
appointment to the Promotion and Tenure Committee of 
faculty members who understand outreach and accept its 
importance, including some who have achieved promotion 
to the rank of professor at least partly on the basis of their 
excellence in outreach. 

> Use the definitions of outreach offered in this report 
to inform the debate of the Promotion and Tenure 
Committee. 

> Work with appropriate stakeholders to develop a policy that specifies 
the standard work load of Auburn faculty. The concept of a standard work 
load is being examined as this report is being completed. That examination 
should continue and lead to a definition that is sensitive to the variability that 
exists across disciplines and departments. 

> Continue the effort, under way as this report is being completed, to 
revise policies and procedures with respect to the UPO-IO consulting policy 
so that they reflect and are consistent with relevant recommen da tions 
presented in this report. 

> Promulgate the view that outreach is not mandatory for individual 
faculty members, but that all units are responsible for outreach and should 
include it in their planning. This approach is intended to assist department 
heads in negotiating outreach loads that reflect the interests and abilities of 
their individual faculty members. 

> Work with the academic deans to support negotiation at the unit level 
of on-load outreach assignments for interested faculty members. 

> Work with appropriate stakeholders to ensure that mission-relevant 
university-compensated activity is countable for tenure and promotion. It 
should be possible for a faculty member to carry out and be rewarded for an 
on-load assignment conducted through an outreach center or institute as well 
as through the faculty member's home department. 
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Assessment. 

Impediment . Reliable reward for outreach through tenure, promotion, and 
salary improvements requires the development of more credible standards and 
processes for determining the quality of outreach than now exist. Some 
universities have initiated in-house efforts to develop such standards and 
processes. 

Having defined outreach in terms of teaching and research, the committee 
suggests that the assessment of outreach can be treated to an im portant extent 
as the assessment of outreach research and outreach teaching. The generation 
of new knowledge or the synthesis of existing knowledge to the end of its 
practical application can be subsumed under one or both of these traditional 
headings. At the same time, outreach assessment appears to involve more than 
the assessment of teaching and/or research. 

In terms of what this something more may be, the committee proposes 
leadership as a consideration in the assessment of application. That is, 
outreach practitioners who generate new knowledge or synthesize existing 
knowledge and apply the results in a local setting may be exercising local 
leadership. Application can involve facilitation and can be leadership. Such 
leadership through application should be recognized and integrated into the 
reward system. In terms of operational definition, one way to detect such 
leadership would be through the observation of positive im pact of outreach 
activity in one or more of the eight outcome areas our committee identified as 
the desired operational outcomes of outreach. 

Our conception of outreach assessment requires a national basis for peer 
review. National arenas for assessment are firmly in place for research and are 
increasingly available for teaching. For outreach to achieve the same kind of 
respect and credit as research and instruction, it must also have access to a 
national arena for the assessment of quality. The development of this arena will 
entail national networking: activity among institutions rather than simply 
within individual institutions. 

A national network could supplement the local base of recognition with 
an outreach equivalent of national recognition as we know it for research. 
Review entities might involve both service providers and service recipients. To 
say these things does not mean that national-level peer review is necessary in 
every instance in which outreach work is being assessed. The point is that a 
credible and active mechanism for such review should be available to be called 
on as appropriate. 
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Action Step s. 

> Establish as a priority that Auburn assert leadership in developing a 
national arena for assessment of outreach quality. 

> Establish a university-level committee, with strong faculty 
participation, to recommend criteria and procedures for assessment of 
outreach performance. Recommend that the committee consider adopting the 
outcome categories set forth in this report. Also recommend that this 
committee examine pertinent sections of the Faculty Handbook and suggest 
appropriate changes. Further, recommend that this committee address the 
assessment of clinical work, as indicated in the next recommendation. 

> Recognize clinical excellence, with attention to the dimension of care 
for clients, as well as to the dimension of education of clients. 

> Organize a national conference on the subject of 
outreach assessment. The conference should publish 
proceedings and could be held periodically on different 
aspects of outreach assessment. 

> Cause to be compiled, and disseminate, a catalogue of 
outreach at Auburn, organized around the outcome categories 
set forth in this report. Work already under way on such a 
compilation as this report is being written should be utilized 
for this purpose. Widespread dissemination of this catalogue 
should be undertaken with two objectives in mind. The first 
objective is increased understanding of the enormous amount 
and range of outreach activity at Auburn. The second 
objective is to help faculty members visualize the ways in which their 
outreach activities can help them to secure reward through tenure, 
promotion, and salary improvement. 

> Identify national or regional organizations that can support the 
development of outreach assessment, and engage Auburn people in the 
relevant work of these organizations. The members of the University 
Outreach Council can assist in this process. 

> Identify a professional journal devoted to outreach and involve Auburn 
in the work of this journal, especially with respect to assessment. In the work 
of this journal encourage an emphasis on best practices in outreach, and on 
case reports on successful career development based on outreach. It should 
be noted that successful cross-disciplinary journals of this type are well- 
established in the professional discipline of evaluation. This is not mere 
coincidence: the field of evaluation revolves around the assessment of 
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applied work that in many instances fits within the definition of outreach 
presented in this report. 

>• Encourage the academic deans to work with faculty and department 
heads to develop outreach portfolios, comparable to teaching portfolios, 
to support outreach-based applications for promotion or tenure. 



Information and Communication. 

Impediment . Neither Auburn's faculty nor its external constituencies 
appear well informed about the range of outreach opportunities available in the 
university. Excellence in outreach depends in part on the matching of service 
providers in the university with beneficiaries outside the university. The 
chances for successful matching can be enhanced by steps to inform internal 
and external stakeholders about outreach opportunities. 

Action Steps . 

>• For purposes of both public accountability and public information, 
there needs to be a system of regular reporting of outreach activity and 
accomplishments by colleges and departments, in a manner similar to the 
regular publication of research reports by the Office of Contracts and 
Grants Administration. Accordingly, continue the work of the Office of 
Outreach Information and Marketing, with emphasis on the coordination 
of information that units across campus develop concerning their outreach 
efforts, and with emphasis on die targeting of this information to 
consumers in the outreach market. 

► Emphasize to outreach units across campus the importance of 
publicizing what they do, and emphasize the role of the Office of 
Outreach Information and Marketing in informing potential customers for 
Auburn's outreach services. 

>• Continue to develop the outreach page on Auburn's World Wide 
Web site, and strive to achieve innovative leadership in the use of this 
channel of communication. 

► Emphasize the brokering of outreach opportunities. Auburn is a 
large and complex organization. Information does not always flow 
smoothly within it or between it and external constituencies. Information 
brokering units exist that focus on the needs of external constituents and 
possible responses to those needs. The brokerage function of these key 
units should be emphasized. 
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> Incorporate outreach into the socialization of new faculty by instituting 
a program to bring new faculty face-to-face with the University's outreach 
presence in the State of Alabama. The "Meet Michigan" program could 
serve as an example. 

> Initiate a series of high-profile presentations or colloquia at Auburn on 
the subject of outreach, featuring the leaders of Auburn and national leaders 
in outreach. 

> Encourage academic deans to disseminate this strategic plan to 
departments in their colleges and schools, and to obtain feedback from the 
faculty in these units. 

Directions. 

topfidimcnt . The programmatic direction of outreach at Auburn needs 
clarification. The issue here is one of program content, rather than organizational 
priorities such as assessment, reward, communication, and funding, that are 
discussed elsewhere in this report. The statewide fora held during the summer of 
1995 revealed confusion and disagreement among Alabamians about what 
Auburn s outreach priorities should be. Some would limit Auburn outreach to 
traditional agricultural extension. Others in effect suggest that Auburn be all 
things to all people. While the fora clearly succeeded in communicating with 
Alabamians about outreach at Auburn, they did not provide clear 
guidance concerning the constituencies or priorities for outreach. 

Input from the fora pointed in directions in addition to 
agricultural extension, including economic development, 
community development, education, the environment, work with 
youth, and communication between Auburn outreach and its 
constituents. The results were not strong enough or consistent 
enough, however, to serve as the basis for establishing priorities. 

A principle underlying the action steps recommended here is that 
University Outreach should build on, but not be limited to, its 
existing strengths. A second principle is that the setting of 
priorities should be a bottom-up process inviting flexibility and 
initiative at the level of individual faculty and staff and their units, 
in consultation with their clients. 

Action Steps . 

> Challenge each unit across the university to identify its 
priorities for outreach, where possible linking these to the substantive 
priorities suggested by forum participants. The outcome categories specified 
in this report indicate the kinds of impacts these initiatives should aim for. 
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► Re-affirm the university's commitment to serving the traditional 
constituencies of cooperative extension, broadly understood, through 
outreach. 

► Using the fora as a base of experience, conduct an additional forum 
every six to twelve months in geographic areas not earlier reached and using 
recruitment techniques that will ensure broadly representative attendance. 

► Involve the University Outreach Council in regular discussions of 
programmatic directions and policy. 



Distance Education. 

I mped i ment . While the strategic planning committee was doing its work, 
discussion and debate developed at the university over the organization of distance 
education and also over policies that should guide certain distance education 
activities involving the offering of courses at more than one location by means of 
distance education technology. These are in part matters of statewide coordination 
and infrastructure development. An impediment to effective outreach in the field 
of distance education has been the lack of policy governing these matters. 

Committees have been organized to recommend policies in some of these 
areas. One committee is addressing the organization of distance education support 
and infrastructure. A second committee is exploring distance education offerings 
between Auburn and Auburn University at Montgomery. Members of the strategic 
planning committee serve on each of these committees. The planning committee 
concludes that committees such as these are the appropriate forum for addressing 
issues of distance education. 

Action Steps . 

► The work of these two committees should be informed by this report. 

► The committees should ensure that faculty members be directly 
involved in and responsible for all academic decisions relating to distance 
education. The term academic should be construed broadly rather than 
narrowly. 



Structural Arrangements. 



foopstitihent . The present organizational infrastructure needs to be developed 
if it is to support the transformation of organizational culture envisioned in this 
report. The deans, department heads, center and unit directors, and faculty should 
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be empowered and encouraged to develop outreach programming that meets 
identified needs of key clienteles. Those faculty members who interact closely 
with such clienteles should be provided freedom, opportunity, and support to 
deliver meaningful outreach programming. Decentralization and empowerment, 
rather than centralization and control, should be the prevailing philosophy for 
programmatic activity in outreach at Auburn University. 

In some cases the work to be done consists of building, or rebuilding, 
foundations for activity. The structure of the Alabama Cooperative Extension 
System (ACES) is the subject of court-mandated negotiations. Efforts to develop 
cooperative distance education efforts between Auburn University (AU) and 
Auburn University at Montgomery (AUM) are apparent only in the work of the 
committee currently charged with this task, and in negotiations between the 
Departments of Geography and of Political Science of the two institutions. 

Action Steps . 



► Several related action steps are recommended in relation to 
implementation of this report. First, encourage the academic deans to 
address the implementation of this report. In this connection, recommend 
that each dean consider forming a college or school outreach committee, 
consisting of departmental representatives, to support and promote outreach. 
Further recommend to deans that departmental and college strategic plans be 
reviewed in relation to this report, as a basis for the definition by each unit 
of its outreach mission. Finally, recommend to deans that they encourage the 
units for which they are responsible to identify outreach objectives and 
monitor progress toward their implementation. 



► The Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach 
should devise and undertake steps to ensure that outreach is fully considered 
in the university's process of ongoing planning. 



► Clarify with the deans and department heads their 
authority and responsibility with respect to outreach. 



► The Office of the Associate Provost and Vice President 
for University Outreach should be oriented toward serving the 
needs of schools, colleges, departments, and centers, as well 
as toward providing leadership in the university and externally. 



► The University Outreach Council should be retained as 
the primary mechanism whereby the Associate Provost and 
Vice President for University Outreach relates with the 
outreach officers of the schools and colleges. The Associate 
Provost and Vice President for University Outreach should 
confer frequently with these school/college officers and be 
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guided by their counsel when shaping policies and procedures relating to 
outreach university-wide. Each academic dean should review the role of her 
or his outreach officer in consultation with that officer, and should inform 
department heads and faculty of the nature of that role. 

► Centralized functions such as those provided by the Outreach Program 
Office, Outreach Information and Marketing, and Distance Learning and 
Outreach Technology should report directly to the Associate Provost and 
Vice President for University Outreach. This officer should examine the 
extent to which the centralization of other specific service functions, such as 
conference support operations, would result in greater efficiency and a 
stronger infrastructure for outreach programming. 

► Existing outreach centers should each be reviewed by the dean of the 
college or school of which the center is a part (rather than by a university- 
wide body or a member of the central administration). Decisions regarding 
retention, reorientation, restructuring, or disbanding of centers should be left 
in the hands of the deans to which they report, in consultation with the 
Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach. 

>• The organizational relationship of the Economic Development 
Institute to University Outreach should be reviewed, with consideration 
given to the appropriate role of the Associate Provost and Vice President for 
University Outreach in the direction of the Institute. 

► The Center on Aging has recently been aligned with an academic 
school (Nursing). The Center for Governmental Services should either be 
similarly aligned with an academic school or college and placed under the 
purview of a dean, or be elevated to the status of an institute and be placed 
under the administrative purview of a board of deans chaired by the 
Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach. 

► Work with the Senate Rules Committee to achieve appointment to the 
Promotion and Tenure Committee of faculty members who understand 
outreach and accept its importance, some of whom who have achieved 
promotion to the rank of professor at least partly on the basis of their 
excellence in outreach. 

► Consult with the university library with a view to fuller utilization of 
library resources to support the outreach mission of the university. 

► Begin negotiations with appropriate persons in ACES and at AUM 
concerning the role of cooperative extension at AUM. 

► Continue the work of the committee examining distance education 
offerings between AU and AUM. 
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> U.S. District Court-approved plans for the structuring of the Alabama 
Cooperative Extension System should be implemented upon their 
completion. 



Fundingf. 

Impediment. Lack of resources dedicated to outreach is a 
powerful impediment to excellence in outreach at Auburn. 

Action Step s 

► The Office of the Associate Provost and Vice President 
for University Outreach should focus heavily on acquiring 
new resources that can be shared with colleges, schools, 
departments, and centers so that those primary units can more 
effectively serve their outreach constituents. In this process 
the possibility of establishing an outreach foundation or 
endowment should be explored. 

► The Associate Provost and Vice President for 
University Outreach should work closely with the President and Provost to 
achieve a significant increase in the line item for Public Service, Research, 
and Extension in the university budget. 

► Recommend to the President that deans be authorized to allocate 
portions of departmental budgets to outreach assignments for faculty. This 
is consistent with the mission of Auburn University and with the earmarking 
of a portion of the University's state budget allocation for outreach. 




> Consider charging fees for outreach services that are currently 
provided for free. A price mechanism will help to regulate demand and to 
determine the value of the services to users (clients, customers). 



> Work t0 ac Weve adoption of professional practice plans by colleges, 
schools, and departments, along the lines of plans approved for the School 
of Nursing and the Department of Communication Disorders. 
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APPENDIX: Examples of 



University Outreack 



Enlightened Citizens, Literally Educated across tke Life Span 

• An associate professor of music authors an opera based on regional literature. It 
is selected to premier in the state’s largest city, and the professor raises supporting 
funds, directs publicity, and auditions and selects performers. The opera is hailed 
as a substantial contribution to the cultural heritage of the region and receives 
national recognition. 



Mentally and Physically Healthy Youths and Adults 

• An associate professor of nutrition evaluates a state-wide problem of premature 
and low birth weight babies and devises a program of pre-natal parent education 
which is adopted state- wide and reaches over 10,000 limited-resource pregnant 
women, leading to healthier babies. The program receives a national USDA 
award. 

• Recognizing a severe deficit in science education of youth in the state, two 
professors team to win a grant to support a program of science laboratory 
experiences that can be transported throughout the state to enrich the program in 
all the schools. From that base, they develop and offer annual workshops for 
middle school science teachers. In addition, they develop the infrastructure to host 
state and regional science fairs which are held on campus annually. 

• An assistant professor of audiology conducts statewide screening of school 
children with hearing impairments. She develops an assistive listening device 
center available for state-wide adoption and has modified it for use in retirement 
centers. This work leads to publications, to frequent consultation in medical 
centers, and to educational presentations to the general public on hearing loss. 



Educated Professionals and Skilled Work Forces 

• The State of Alabama introduced a mandatory continuing education requirement 
for engineers, requiring 20,000 engineers to acquire updating training prior to a 
specified deadline. A team of professors and outreach specialists analyzes the 
educational needs of the target group, devises an articulated curriculum, and adapts 
it for distribution by satellite video to sites across the state (and nation). The 
professors develop the curriculum and related materials and shape their teaching 
skills for an interactive televised format. The immediate problem in the state is 
solved, and the series continues on a regular basis for continuing engineering 
education both in and out of state. 
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Globally Competitive Businesses and Industries 

• A faculty member in the College of Business develops a proposal and receives 
substantial grant funding to form a coalition of University partners (internal and 
external) to foster manufacturing statewide. Subsequently, the faculty member’s 
proposal is adopted as a national model to guide similar grant-making in other 
states. The coalition provides services to 100 manufacturers annually with 
measurable productivity increases of $1.5 million. A formal statewide service 
provider network results from the initial coalition. 



Mentally and Physically Healtliy Youths and Adults 
Educated Professionals and Skilled Work Forces 

• A team of professors targets improvement of services and improvement of service 
providers for developmentally disabled persons. The team analyzes existing 
services and recommends improvements. Training programs for service providers 
are designed and developed and conducted statewide. A state association is 
formed to promote continuing professional development in the field and to train 
new workers. Over 40,000 clients are affected and the effort receives extensive 
national recognition. 



Globally Competitive Businesses and Industries 

Sustainable Human-made and Natural Environments 

• An entomology professor develops an innovative pest management program for 
a specific crop and implements it in 80 percent of the state’s production. He 
intervenes in a catastrophic situation to secure federal emergency permits to avoid 
millions of dollars in crop losses, and he develops an insecticide management 
program featuring conservation of beneficial insect populations and the 
environment. His efforts result in positive collaborations among growers, ag- 
industry interests, and state and federal authorities. 

• An associate professor of forestry devises a program of weed control for forest 
nurseries in the South which reduces annual weed control costs in southern 
nurseries by $3,000,000. His recommendations on nursery practices result in 
improved seedling quality and are adopted across the region as well as in other 
parts of the nation. 
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EDITOR’S ENDNOTE 

This report has been printed and distributed to serve as a contribution to the 
national discussion about the future of the state and land-grant university 
specificaUy with respect to the outreach mission. Should you wish additional 

information about the work of the committee or the report itself, references and 
sources follow. 
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